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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Fundamentals of Inter-American Cooperation 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S VISIT TO BRAZIL 


Secretary Acheson arrived at Recife, Brazil, on 
July 2, after visits to London, Berlin, and Vienna. 
The following evening he spoke at a banquet given 
at Rio de Janeiro by Foreign Minister Joao Neves 
da Fontoura (see BULLETIN of July 14, 1952, p. 
47). On July 4 he addressed the Brazilian Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies; on July 7, the last 
day of his visit, he spoke at a banquet at Sao 
Paulo, where his host was Governor Lucas Garces 
of the State of Sao Paulo. 

Following are the text of his address to the 
Senate, excerpts from his remarks before the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the text of his Sao 
Paulo address. 


A FRIENDSHIP DEEPER THAN 
SUPERFICIAL DIFFERENCES 


Press release 535 dated July 4 


Mr. President :* 

I am deeply moved at the reception you have 
accorded me here today. The generous words 
which have been addressed to me by Your Ex- 
cellency and by several members of the Senate are 
typical of the cordiality which has been extended 
yr ond this beautiful capital of Brazil ever 
since my arrival here. On all sides I have sensed 
a warmth and sincerity which has made me feel 
truly that I am among friends. It is needless to 
say that I reciprocate this feeling of friendshi 
toward the people of this great and beautiful land. 

It is particularly satisfying to me to recognize 
that the cordial hospitality that is being extended 
to me comes from the heart of the Brazilian peo- 
ple. Friendship between Brazil and my country 
rests upon a firm basis of popular feeling. It is 
with particular pleasure, therefore, that I take 
this opportunity to meet in the Brazilian Senate 
with the representatives of the Brazilian people. 
I should like to think that through you I may 
speak to all the people of this great nation. 


1 Joao Cafe Filho, Vice President of Brazil. 
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To be sure there are many differences between 
us—of language and of customs. These differ- 
ences, however, merely add flavor and interest to 
a friendship that is deeper than superficial dif- 
ferences. 

What binds our two people together are factors 
which are fundamental to both our countries. We 
are both American in the true sense of the word 
and cannot fail to express the optimistic and hope- 
ful spirit of the New World. We share a belief 
in the importance of the common man and in his 
great destiny. When we speak of the “people,” 
we do not have in mind that impersonal mass 
which characterizes Communist and other totali- 
tarian concepts of humanity, but a number of in- 
dividuals, each endowed with a divine spark and 
each worthy of dignity and respect. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that in all our under- 
takings, both national and international, we start 
with the needs and aspirations of the people. 
They constitute the basic objective toward which 
we strive. Throughout the whole world the word 
“America” has stood for the effective realization 
of humanity’s aspirations for a better life, meas- 
ured in both material and spiritual terms. 

It follows also from our basic concept of the 
dignity of the individual, that respect must be 
accorded not only to the majority, but also to the 
minority, provided the minority is willing to live 
loyally within the general framework of the law. 
A legislative body exists so that the views of the 
representatives of all the people may be expressed. 
It is bound to encounter differences of opinion. 
It is a natural human tendency for each of us to 
want to do things our own way. But we soon find 
that, to get things done at all, we must often com- 
promise those opinions in order to accommodate 
the interests and desires of others whose coopera- 
tion is essential to us, but whose opinions differ. 
In our civilization we have learned that differ- 
ences based upon local or occupational interests, or 
reflecting varied political and philosophical be- 
liefs, can be reconciled in an orderly and construc- 
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tive fashion, provided all will accept a loyalty to 
the higher ideals of our civilization. The recon- 
ciliation and accommodation of different views 
and interests is another great function of a legis- 
lative body. 

The fact that we are meeting here today in this 
historic hall of the Brazilian Senate symbolizes, 
therefore, much of what our two countries are 
striving for at home and throughout the world. 
Here we find concrete expression of the two great 
factors which dominate our approach sonnel the 
solution of human problems—the representation 
of the interests of the people and the reconcilia- 
tion of differing views 4 an debate, reason, and 
constructive compromise. ‘These two factors are 
the basis of a way of life which the people of 
Brazil and of the United States, in company with 
those of many other free countries of the world, 
are trying to strengthen and to make prosper in 
the world. 

It is inevitable that these two principles, and the 
way of life they represent, should vitally influence 
our international relations. They lead us to only 
one possible purpose—the maintenance of a peace- 
ful order in which each nation may live out its 
own destiny free from alien control. 


OAS Contribution to Peaceful Solutions 


The historic cooperation between Brazil and the 
United States throughout more than a century of 
peaceful commerce and joint cooperation symbol- 
izes this spirit. On a broader scale, we find, for 
example, in the Organization of American States, 
to which Brazil has contributed such great talent 
and leadership, a larger projection of these same 
ideas. Westart in our Organization of American 
States with a principle of respect for the individ- 
ual, recognizing as basic to our relationship the 
sovereign equality of all member states. e ac- 
cord to each of them the respect of not interven- 
ing in their internal affairs. And when we have 
differences of opinion, as is inevitably the case in 
any group of individuals or nations, we resolve 
them peacefully through debate in the organs of 
the Organization of American States, and work 
out settlements which give due accord to the just 
interests and aspirations of all. 

The fact that this is possible in our inter-Amer- 
ican relations is, no less than on the national scene, 
due to the fact that throughout our community of 
American States we have reached certain convic- 
tions of principle regarding the conduct of our 
relations. These principles are set forth in the 
Charter of the Organization and reflect the same 
two basic tenets; namely, response to the needs of 
people and peaceful reconciliation of differences, 
to which I have referred. 

The Organization of American States forms an 
inspiring example of how these principles may be 
made to work for the preservation of peace and 





for the cooperation among nations even when they 
differ in size, race, language, and economic and 
military strength. It provides in the American 
region a pattern of relations, which in the broader 
world scene we are striving to achieve through the 
United Nations. 


Europe Finding New Unity 


Now, I have just come to this beautiful land 
from Europe, where new and powerful efforts are 
being made to strengthen and advance these same 
a in national and international relations. 

aced with the threat of aggression, Western 
Europe is finding a new unity which heretofore 
had existed only in dreams of its more enlightened 
statesmen and philosophers. 

The Schuman Plan for the unification of the 
coal and steel industries is a striking example of 
progress toward the gradual merger of rival eco- 
nomic interests. Military jealousies are being 
submerged in the creation of a unified army which, 
by its very nature, can have only a defensive pur- 
pose. Further steps in direct political association 
among the peoples of Europe are soon to be dis- 
cussed in a meeting of ministers which is even now 
in course of preparation. 

Why do we find these constructive developments 
taking place in our Western civilization? Clear] 
it is because today our civilization faces the tavk 
necessity of strengthening itself or of perishing. 
The totalitarian principles which motivate Soviet 
communism in its creeping domination of neigh- 
boring states strike at all that we believe in—all 
that is symbolized in this meeting of the people’s 
representatives here today. 

In the Communist practice there is no respect 
for the voice of the people. While we have 
learned to settle our international disputes peace- 
fully and to live in mutual respect within our 
Organization of American States, the others have 
pursued the ancient course of conquest among 
their neighboring lands. 

Grave though the menace is at this time to those 
of us who still enjoy our liberties and our oppor- 
tunities for the future, it may be that this evil is 
not without some beneficial result. Faced with 
the awful alternative, we realize more assuredly 
now the advantages with which we have been 
blessed. We understand more clearly the need 
for strengthening the principles which, through 
centuries of history, we have learned to be all im- 

ortant in the achievement of our peaceful ends. 

Ve perceive more readily that those nations which 
share this concept of peace must stand together 
firmly if that peace is to be preserved. 

And soI return to this happy occasion on which 
I am honored in the national Senate by repre- 
sentatives of the people of Brazil. It is fortunate 
that we are able to meet thus. For what your 
country, and my country, and the many others 
associated with us are striving to defend in our 
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Collective Responsibility for 
Hemisphere Security 


Excerpts from Secretary Acheson’s Re- 
marks Before the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies on July 4 


Today, we no longer have a unilateral concept of 
hemisphere security but rather we are engaged in 
an equal partnership symbolized by the treaty which 
bears the name of this beautiful city and which was 
signed by all 21 American Republics here in 1947. 
The essence of the inter-American system is col- 
lective responsibility plus absolute nonintervention 
in the affairs of other states. The United States 
intends to abide by both the letter and the spirit of 
these inter-American commitments. 

The essence of the democratic process is the re- 
spect that the people of a country have for their 
institutions. In the last 10 years with the tre- 
mendous change which has occurred in the national 
position of the United States, we have had to devise 
new institutions and strengthen our existing ones 
to measure up to our responsibilities. Agencies of 
our Government, such as the National Security 
Council and Mutual Security Agency, are examples 
of this kind of institutional progress. Our Con- 
gress, likewise, has had to adapt many of its pro- 
cedures to meet the crushing burden of work which 
today falls upon our legislators. In both the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of our Government, 
the adaptation of our procedures to the demands of 
modern life has often been irksome and difficult. 
However, it is proof of the stability of our demo- 
cratic institutions that we have met the challenge. 

It is interesting that in our international affairs 
democracies such as ours can also adjust their in- 
stitutional relationships to meet new demands. The 
joint Brazil-United States committee for economic 
development is to my mind an interesting and his- 
toric experiment in international cooperation. Your 
Congress and ours have done much to bring into 
practical reality the work and plans of this com- 
mittee. I shall continue to follow with deep in- 
terest your deliberations here as you put into effect 
further measures to effectuate the purposes of our 








economic cooperation. 
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gigantic effort throughout the world today is the 
right of people, through their chosen representa- 
tives, to determine their own system of govern- 
ment and to achieve their aspirations. We are 
striving to defend the dignity of each member of 
society and respect for all opinions which respect 
the law. Our struggle is to demonstrate the 
truth that, by honest and sincere reconciliation 
of differing opinions—and not by promoting 
strife, can we best maintain peace and achieve 
naa advancement of human life which we all 
seek, 

In this effort the people of Brazil and the 
United States are inevitably joined. May their 
long record of friendly cooperation be crowned 
with greater achievement. May they grow in 
understanding and appreciation of each other 
through their artists, writers and musicians, their 
scholars and statesmen. 

And finally, may their friendship serve to 
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strengthen throughout America and in other con- 
tinents the efforts of nations to preserve their 
freedom and to secure their opportunity of creat- 
ing a better world. 


GROWING STRENGTH OF THE FREE WORLD 
Press release 537 dated July 7 


In the few hours since my arrival in Sao Paulo 
I have had the pleasure of catching hurried but 
tantalizing glimpses of your beautiful and im- 
pressive city. 

I had heard that Sao Paulo has grown faster 
than any city in the hemisphere; that it is the 
center of the most rapidly expanding industrial 
area in South America. Now I have seen the 
reality. My imagination has been aroused by the 
dynamic spirit of the citizens of this progressive 
city and state. 

As I have gone in the last 2 weeks from Wash- 
ington to London, to Berlin, to Vienna, on to 
Recife, Rio, and now to your beautiful city, there 
have been vivid contrasts and important and 
marked similarities in the peoples I have seen on 
their streets. I started in my own country, whose 
roots go back to the Old World. Now coming to 
this country, new as it is to me is like coming home. 
I come back to a land which also has its origin in 
the Old World. It is apparent that Paulistas, 
like citizens of the United States, have had fathers 
and grandfathers from many countries of Europe. 

Each city I visited presented clearly its own 
brand of courage, determination, and ways of 
meeting the future and the dangers we face to- 
gether. In Europe it was the stern determination 
and courage to maintain the defense against mani- 
fest and close dangers, and the new vision of co- 
operation among the free countries there. Here 
in Sao Paulo, I feel the surging energy of a new 
country, which, like my own, has confidence in its 
ability to provide for the future, to provide a great 
flow of material goods and the great inspiration 
of firm belief in freedom and the dignity of man. 

I deeply appreciate the courtesy of the kind in- 
vitation extended to me by your distinguished 
Foreign Minister and the warmth of your Ex- 
cellency’s welcome. Mrs. Acheson and I have al- 
most been overwhelmed by the many courtesies 
shown us in Recife, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo. 

Calling my brief period among you a courtesy 
visit, as the press has frequently done, is an in- 
adequate discription. I have come to Brazil with 
a much more serious purpose than just to accept 
your gracious hospitality, which I deeply appre- 
ciate. I am here because I wanted to see Brazil 
with my own eyes. I wanted to know firsthand 
what it is in your great country which has des- 
tined it to play an exceedingly important role in 
the history of our times. 

Development such as is occurring here is not 
an accident. It is the result of effort, of intelli- 
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gently directed will. All worth-while achieve- 
ments mean overcoming obstacles. 

What has impressed me most is to realize more 
fully than ever before that Brazil, like my own 
country, has come of age among the great nations 
of the world. 

We in the United States know full well what 
coming of age means to a country, for it has oc- 
curred during the lifetime of my generation. In 
the world of yesterday, the world of my youth, 
we in the United States were almost exclusively 
absorbed in our own domestic problems. We had 
many ties with the countries ees which our an- 
cestors had come. But we were only mildly in- 
terested in the ebb and flow of events in those dis- 
tant lands. This was because we felt ourselves 
secure, protected by two broad oceans. Behind 
those great barriers we devoted ourselves with in- 
dustry to developing the riches that nature has 
so generously bestowed upon us. 


Shock of World Wars, Depression 


That happy feeling of self-sufficiency was 
rudely shaken by the outbreak of World War I. 
At first we considered it no concern of ours. But 
gradually, as the bitterness of the struggle deep- 
ened, we realized that something more funda- 
mental than dynasties and frontiers was at stake. 
Both Brazil and the United States were drawn 
into the conflict. 

_We had not, however, come of age, and when 
victory came we withdrew into our own life again, 
feeling that we had helped restore conditions 
which would permit us to live as we had before. 
That illusion did not last long. It was with some- 
thing like amazement that my fellow countrymen 
woke up to the fact that the failure of a great 
bank in Austria in the heart of Europe could set 
in motion repercussions which gravely affected all 
the world. The great depression respected no 
‘frontiers. Still we, like most other countries, 
sought purely national solutions to the problems 
with which we were faced. We had not yet come 
of age. 

In 1939 there was another tremendous shock, 
World War II. No one in my country viewed it 
as remotely as at first we had regarded the catas- 
trophe of 1914. 

Nevertheless, it seemed remote; and we clung 
to the illusion that it might, with luck, remain 
localized. This was not to be. Again the New 
World, with Brazil and the United States in the 
van, was called upon to play a saving role in the 
history of our times. 

When victory was finally won at great cost to 
all, the democratic world was determined that such 
a catastrophe should not occur again. To pre- 
vent such a tragedy, the United Nations was cre- 
ated, and we and our Allies rapidly demobilized 
our great armies, navies, and air forces. We 
thought the world had learned its lesson and that 
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we could devote the resources which had gone into 
armaments to more constructive purposes, pur- 
poses near our hearts. 

I said that we and our Allies disbanded our 
armies. That, unfortunately, was not entirel 
true. One great country remained fully mobi- 
lized and used the threat of its might to bend one 
of its neighbors after another to its will. It pro- 
claimed to the world a philosophy of government 
which we found repugnant. Nevertheless, we did 
not challenge its right to do what it chose within 
its own frontiers. We were willing to follow a 
policy of live and let live. 


Free Countries Must Mobilize 


It soon became apparent that even this imper- 
fect adjustment was impossible and that the free 
countries must mobilize their strength. 

With that realization we started upon a pro- 
gram of strengthening ourselves and other free 
nations of the world, in order that, acting together, 
we could safeguard our liberties and our civiliza- 
tion. Only through the creation of collective 
strength could we hope to preserve the peace and 
safeguard our liberties and our civilization. 

The building of the strength of the free world 
is progressing. In my visit to Brazil I have seen 
a great country which in the crisis of our century 
has joined its strength with that of those who hold 
liberty and freedom to be dear. 

I am impressed by the elements of strength I 
have seen here in Sao Paulo. Your fine buildings, 
your forest of factory chimneys, the manhood in 
your armed forces are impressive. 

But, still more important is the will, the deter- 
mination, I find in Brazil to preserve liberty and 
freedom as the principal aim in life. Do not 
think that I minimize the importance of material 
achievement. What you, and we, and our many 
partners of the free world have created in fac- 
tories, and farms, and mines provides the sinews 
of our strength. If we jacked that strength, firm 
resolution alone would not avail us. 

The leaders of the democratic world have as one 
of their first duties the improvement of the living 
standards of their peoples. Life must not only be 
made tolerable for the common man but it must 
be progressively improved. His faith that his 
leaders have this as their aim of government is 
what gives democracy its vitality. His belief in 
democracy is based on the knowledge that only 
through such a system of government will a better 
life become possible for him and his children. 

The achievement of that better life is one of the 
bases for our technical cooperation program, com- 
monly called Point Four. Cooperation is and 
must be the watchword of our democratic world 
if it is to survive. 

My coming here has given me the opportunity 
to see how cooperation between our two countries 
is working and how it can be improved. The 
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areas in which we work together to our mutual 
benefit, and to the benefit of the world, must con- 
tinue to expand. 

There are those who are determined to prevent 
the democratic world from uniting in cooperative 
undertakings for its own security and develop- 
ment. A strong and united free world is a barrier 
to their ambition to dominate larger and larger 
areas. Where they cannot hope to dominate, they 
work steadily to weaken. Inthe New World their 
principal weapon is to sow seeds of discord and 
distrust in our inter-American family. They ac- 
cuse my country falsely of what they secretly seek 
for themselves, domination of pt Specifi- 
cally, they do their best to convince you that you 
cannot trust the United States. They are equally 
strident in their efforts to convince other countries 
not to trust you. 

We should be simple-minded indeed if we per- 
mitted this unremitting campaign of slander and 
calumny to achieve its nefarious purpose. We 
must not let malicious enemies poison our minds 
against one another. 

The purposes of your country and mine are 
clear. We want peace with freedom and justice. 
We do not threaten anyone. We build situations 
of strength because we must. We do this because 
only strength will permit us the blessings of peace. 

Ladies and gentlemen, last week, when I had 
breakfast in Africa and lunch in Recife, the small- 
ness of today’s world was brought home to me. 
The contraction of our world must be followed by 
a shrinking in all those things that used to sep- 
arate us in mind and in spirit. We are more nec- 
essary to one another now than ever. 

It is in a sense symbolic that the last day of my 
visit is spent in Sao Paulo. People from many di- 
verse lands have shared in the progress of this 
dynamic city and state. I share with you the trust 
in your limitless future which you have inspired 
in me. 


Puerto Rican Constitution Signed 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated July 3 


I have today signed H. J. Res. 430, approving 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, which was adopted by the people of Puerto 
Rico on March 3, 1952. 

I welcome this early approval by the Congress 
of the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, which I recommended in a Special 
Message on April 22, 1952.1 


* BULLETIN of May 5, 1952, p. 721. 
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The adoption of this Constitution was author- 
ized by the act of July 3, 1950. It is gratifying to 
me to be able to sign the act approving the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
two years to the day after I approved the enabling 
legislation. 

he act of July 3, 1950, authorized the people 
of Puerto Rico to organize a republican form of 
government pursuant to a constitution of their 
own choosing. That act, adopted by the Congress 
in the nature of a compact, became effective only 
when accepted by the people of Puerto Rico in a 
referendum. 

On June 4, 1951, the people of Puerto Rico 
voted by a large majority to accept the act of 
July 3, 1950, thereby reaffirming their union with 
the United States on the terms proposed by the 
Congress. Following the referendum, the voters 
of Puerto Rico elected delegates to a Constitu- 
tional Convention. The Convention convened in 
San Juan on September 17, 1951, and concluded its 
deliberations on February 6, 1952. 

The Constitution approved by the Constitu- 
tional Convention was submitted to the people of 
Puerto Rico in a referendum on March 3, 1952, 
and was approved by an overwhelming majority. 
On April 22, 1952, I transmitted the Constitution 
to the Congress for approval in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of July 3, 1950. The 
Constitution will now become effective upon the 
acceptance by the Constitutional Convention of 
the conditions of approval and the issuance of a 
proclamation by the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

H. J. Res. 430 is the culmination of a consistent 
policy of the United States to confer an ever- 
increasing measure of local self-government upon 
the people of Puerto Rico. It provides additional 
evidence of this nation’s adherence to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and to the ideals of 
freedom and democracy. 

We take special pride in the fact that this Con- 
stitution is the product of the people of Puerto 
Rico. When the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico is proclaimed by the Gov- 
ernor, Puerto Rico will have a_ government 
fashioned by the people of Puerto Rico to meet 
their own needs, requirements and aspirations. 

With the approval of H. J. Res. 430, the om 
of the United States and the people of Puerto 
Rico are about to enter into a relationship based 
on mutual consent and esteem. The Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
procedures by which it has come into being are 
matters of which every American can be justly 
proud. They are in accordance with — 
we proclaim as the right of free peoples every- 
where. July 3, 1952, should bea proud and happy 
day for all who have been associated in a great 
task. 
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U.S., U.K., France Propose Four Power Meeting 
To Discuss Commission on German Elections 


The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, through their re- 
spective Embassies at Moscow, on July 10 deliv- 
ered identical notes to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in reply to the Soviet note of May 
24 concerning Germany. Texts of the United 
States and Soviet notes follow: 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 10 


Press release 543 dated July 10 


In its note of May 131 the United States Gov- 
ernment made various proposals in the hope of 
facilitating four power conversations which could 
lead to the unification of Germany and to the nego- 
tiation with an all-German Government of a Ger- 
man peace treaty. It observes with regret that 
the Soviet Government in its note of May 24 does 
not answer these proposals. The United States 
Government fully maintains the views and pro- 
posals in its note of May 13. On this basis it 
wishes in its present note primarily to concentrate 
attention upon the immediate practical problem 
of the procedure for setting up, through free elec- 
tions, an all-German Government with which a 
peace treaty can be negotiated. 

In its note the Soviet Government once more 
proposes simultaneous discussions on a_ peace 
treaty, the unification of Germany, and the forma- 
tion of an all-German Government. For its part, 
the United States Government maintains its posi- 
tion on this question, namely, that an all-German 
Government must participate in the negotiation of 
a peace treaty, and that, therefore, before under- 
taking such negotiations Germany must be unified 
and an all-German Government established. Uni- 
fication of Germany can be achieved only through 
free elections. The essential first step is obviously 
the determination that conditions necessary for 
such free elections exist. The second step would 
be the holding of those elections. 





* BULLETIN of May 26, 1952, p. 817. 
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In regard to the first step, the United States 
Government proposed in its note of May 13 that 
an impartial Commission should determine 
whether there exist throughout Germany the con- 
ditions necessary for the holding of free elections. 
While pointing out the great advantages of using 
the United Nations Commission, the United States 
Government nevertheless offered to consider any 
other practical and precise proposals for an im- 
partial Commission which the Soviet Government 
might advance. The Soviet Government ad- 
yances no such proposals and limits itself to main- 
taining its position on the appointment of a 
Commission to carry out this verification by agree- 
ment among the four Powers. It is not clear to 
the United States Government whether the Soviet 
Government considers that the Commission should 
be composed of representatives of the four Powers 
or merely that the four Powers should agree on its 
composition, and the United States Government 
would be pleased to receive clarification on this 
point. The United States Government remains 
convinced that a Commission composed solely of 
nationals of the four Powers would be unable to 
reach useful decisions since it could only reflect 
present differences of opinion among the four 
Powers as to conditions existing in the Federal 
Republic, in the Soviet Zone and in Berlin. The 
United States Government considers that if the 
Commission is to carry out its work effectively, it 
should be composed of impartial members, should 
not be subject to veto or control by the four Powers 
and should be empowered to go freely into all 
parts of Germany and investigate conditions bear- 
ing on the possibility of holding free elections. 

In regard to the second step, the United States 
Government similarly proposed that as soon as the 
Commission’s report was ready there should be a 
meeting of representatives of the United States, 
French, Soviet and United Kingdom Governments 
to discuss the early holding of free elections 
throughout Germany, including the creation where 
necessary of appropriate conditions. ‘The United 
States Government maintains this proposal to 
which the Soviet Government has not yet replied. 
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The United States Government repeats what it has 
stated in paragraph 8 of its note of May 13: “Such 
free elections can, however, only be held if the 
necessary conditions exist in all parts of Germany 
and will be maintained not only on the day of 
voting, and prior to it, but also thereafter.” 

The United States Government further pro- 


. posed to examine at this same meeting the assur- 


ances to be given by the four Powers that the 
all-German Government formed as a result of 
these free elections will have the necessary free- 
dom of action during the period before the peace 
treaty comes into effect. It is the understanding 
of the United States Government that the only 
concrete proposal envisaged by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is that the all-German Government must 
be guided by the Potsdam decisions. This would 
mean the reestablishment of the quadripartite sys- 
tem of control which was originally designed to 
cover only “the initial control period.” An ar- 
rangement of this kind would revive a system of 
control which proved to be impracticable and 
would, moreover, ignore the whole evolution of 
events in Germany in recent years. A German 
Government subjected to such control would in 
practice enjoy no freedom in its relations with the 
four Powers and would not be in a position to 
participate freely with the four above-mentioned 
Governments in the negotiation of a peace treaty. 

The United States Government also observes 
with concern that while the Soviet Government 
in its notes repeatedly reaffirms its desire for the 
unification of Germany, it has recently adopted 
without any justification a series of measures in 
the Soviet Zone and in Berlin which tend to pre- 
vent all contact between the Germans living in 
the territory under Soviet occupation and the 
50 million Germans in the Federal Republic and in 
the Western sectors of Berlin. These measures 
aggravate the arbitrary division of Germany. 
The United States Government wishes to em- 
phasize that the agreements recently signed with 
the Federal Republic open up to Germany a wide 
and free association with the other nations of 
Europe. The United States Government cannot, 
as it has already emphasized in its note of May 13, 
admit that Germany should be denied the basic 
right of a free and equal nation to associate itself 
with other nations for peaceful purposes. 
Furthermore, these agreements reaffirm the de- 
termination of the three Powers and the Federal 
_— to promote the unification of Germany, 
and expressly reserve the rights of the three 
Powers relating to a peace settlement—a peace 
settlement for the whole of Germany to be freely 
negotiated by the four Powers and the all-German 
Government. 

In order to avoid further delay, the United 
States Government, in concert with the French 
Government and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, and after consultation with the German 
Federal Government and with the German 
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authorities in Berlin, proposes that there should 
be an early meeting of representatives of the four 
Governments, provided it is understood that the 
four Governments are in favor of free elections 
throughout Germany as described in paragraph 
4 of the present note, and of the participation of 
a free German Government in the negotiation of 
a German peace treaty. The purpose of this meet- 
ing would be to reach agreement on the first ques- 
tion which must be settled if further progress 
is to be made, namely, the composition and func- 
tions of the Commission of investigation to de- 
termine whether the conditions necessary for free 
elections exist. The United States Government 
proposes that the representatives discuss: 


A. The selection of members of the Commission 
in such a way as to insure its impartiality. 

B. The functions of the Commission with a 
view to insuring its complete independence to make 
recommendations to the four Powers. 

C. The authority of the commission to carry out 
its investigation in full freedom and without inter- 
ference. 


In order that free elections can be held it will 
also be necessary to reach agreement on the pro- 
gram for the formation of an all-German Govern- 
ment, as proposed in paragraph 11 (iv) of the 
United States Government’s note of May 13. 
The United States Government therefore repeats 
that proposal for the discussion of these further 
important issues by representatives of the four 
Powers. When such agreement is reached it will 
then be possible to proceed to the unification of 
Germany. 

Since the Soviet Government has repeatedly ex- 
pressed its desire for an early meeting in pref- 
erence to continued exchanges of notes, the 
United States Government trusts that the present 
proposal will commend itself to the Soviet 
Government. 


SOVIET NOTE OF MAY 24 
[Unofficial Translation] 


In connection with the note of the Government 
of the United States of America of May 13 of this 
year, the Soviet Government finds it necessary to 
state the following: 

1. Concerning the urgency of a decision of the 
German question and the delaying by the Western 
Powers of the exchange of written communica- 
tions on this question : 

In its note of March 10, 1952 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment proposed to the Governments of the 
United States of America, Great Britain, and 
France that they examine together the question 
of the conclusion of a treaty of peace with Ger- 
many and of the establishment of an all-German 
Government. In order to facilitate and expedite 


* Tbid., Apr. 7, 1952, p. 531. 
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preparation of a treaty of peace with Germany 
the Soviet Government put forward its draft of 
this treaty, expressing at the same time its readi- 
ness to consider other possible proposals on this 
question. The Soviet Government considers it 
necessary to solve this question immediately, being 
guided by the interests of the strengthening of 
peace in Europe and the necessity of satisfying 
the legitimate national demands of the German 
people. 

Inasmuch as there was advanced in the reply of 
the Government of the United States of America 
of March 25 * in connection with the question con- 
cerning the formation of an all-German Govern- 
ment a proposal for the study of conditions exist- 
ing for the conduct of general elections in Ger- 
many, the Soviet Government in its note of April 
9 agreed with this proposal, insisting, however, 
that the study in question should be conducted, 
not by a commission of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, which is not competent to deal with 
the question of the making of peace with Ger- 
many, but an impartial commission of the Four 
Powers exercising the occupational function in 
Germany. At the same time, the Soviet Govern- 
ment once again proposed to the Government of 
the United States of America and likewise to the 
Governments of Great Britain and France that 
the consideration of a treaty of peace with Ger- 
many should no longer be postponed and likewise 
the question of unification of Germany and the 
creation of an all-German Government. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment accepted the proposal of the Government 
of the U.S.A. for verification of the presence of 
conditions for conducting in Germany free gen- 
eral elections and the proposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for appointment of a commission for 
conducting this verification by agreement between 
the Four Powers guaranteeing the objectivity and 
impartiality of the commission in question, the 
decision on the question concerning the peace 
treaty with Germany and the unification of Ger- 
many as demonstrated by the note of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America of May 13 
is again postponed for an indefinite period. It 
is evident from this note that the Government of 
the U.S.A. is also unwilling to agree that the Four 
Powers proceed to the examination of these ques- 
tions without further delays. 

In view of this the Government of the U.S.A. 
in its note of May 13 advanced a whole series of 
new preliminary conditions which it had not ad- 
vanced in its note of March 25 and about which it 
now proposes to negotiate by means of a continu- 
ation of the exchange of notes before proceeding 
to direct negotiations. Thus, in its note of May 13 
the Government of the U.S.A. proposes before the 
beginning of direct negotiations that agreement 
be reached “concerning the framework of negotia- 


* Ibid., p. 530. 
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tions and concerning the basic problems to be 
taken under consideration” and likewise to con- 
tinue the written exchange of communications 
concerning the composition and functions of the 
commission for verification of the conditions in 
Germany for general elections, etc. 


U.S. Blamed for Delays 


All these facts make evident that the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. is continuing to delay the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace with Germany, a 
decision on the question of unification, and also 
the establishment of an all-German Government. 
Only this could explain the fact that in its note of 
May 13 the Government of the U.S.A. introduced a 
whole new series of questions for the prolongation 
of the exchange of notes which, apart from this, 
has already dragged on for several months, in- 
stead of the Four Powers proceeding to direct 
negotiations and beginning the joint consideration 
of a peace treaty with Germany and with all the 
related questions. 

In these circumstances the opinion cannot fail to 
be strengthened in Germany as well as beyond its 
borders that the Government of the U.S.A. in real- 
ity is not aiming at the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany and putting an end to the division 
of Germany. But without the conclusion of a 
peace treaty and the unification of Germany a 
fully equal German Government cannot be re- 
stored, a German Government both independent 
and in full possession of rights and expressing 
the genuine will of the entire German people. 


Agreements With Bonn Government 


2. Regarding separate agreements of the West- 
ern Powers with Western Germany and their 
attempts to avoid conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany: 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to 
direct special attention to the fact that, simulta- 
neously with the extended exchange of notes, the 
Government of the U.S.A., together with the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France, is con- 
ducting separate negotiations with the Bonn 
Government of Western Germany regarding the 
conclusion of the so-called “general” contract. 
Actually this is in no way a “general” contract 
but a separate treaty which is falsely called “gen- 
eral” in order to deceive the people. Thus the 
Potsdam Agreement by which the responsibility 
for the preparation of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many was placed upon the Four Powers—the 
United States of America, Great Britain, France, 
and the U.S.S.R.—was flagrantly violated. 

Despite the secret character of the negotiations 
carried on with the Bonn Government and despite 
the fact that the full text of this separate agree- 
ment until now has not been published, from the 
information which has appeared in the press the 
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contents of this separate treaty have become 
known already. From these facts it is evident 
that the peace treaty prepared by the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France 
with West Germany in no way has as its aim the 
extension of freedom and independence of West- 
ern Germany. Together with formal abrogation 
of the Occupation Statute, this treaty preserves 
the regime of factual military occupation, keep- 
ing West Germany in a dependent and subservi- 
ent status with regard to the Governments of the 
U.S.A. and of Great Britain and France. 

In addition, by means of the conclusion of this 
separate treaty with West Germany, the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France 
legalize the re-establishment of the German 
Army headed by Hitlerite generals, which means 
that they open the way to the re-establishment of 
aggressive West German militarism. Actually 
this treaty is an open military alliance of the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, and France with the help of 
West Germany by means of which the German 
people are drawn by the Bonn Government into 
preparations of a new war. 

Moreover, the Governments of the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, and France achieve the inclusion 
of West Germany into the group of powers cre- 
ated by them under the name of “European De- 
fense Community”: France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. This self- 
styled “European community” is supposed to be- 
come an integral part of the North Atlantic bloc 
and the great and so-called “European army” 
into which should go the presently created Ger- 
man armed forces in West Germany. It is quite 
obvious that the aim of the creation of a “Euro- 
pean community” and “European army” is not 
only to legalize the remilitarization of West Ger- 
many, as 1s taking place in fact, but also to include 
— Germany in the aggressive North Atlantic 

loc. 


Support for ‘“‘Revanchists’”’ Charged 


It is known to all that in recent times the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.A. has attempted to hasten 
by all means the conclusion of a separate treaty 
with West Germany as well as the inclusion of 
West Germany into the “European community.” 
Likewise it attempts not only definitively to sepa- 
rate from but to oppose one portion of Germany 
to the other. This means that the Government of 
the U.S.A. is interested not in the unification of 
Germany and not in a peace treaty with Ger- 
many but, by means of the new separate agree- 
ment, more strongly than before to tie Western 
Germany and the Western German army now 
created with the North Atlantic bloc of powers, 
which is incompatible with the possibilities of 
a peaceful development in Europe. 

All this shows that at the present time an agree- 
ment is taking place between right-wing revanch- 
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ist circles of Western Germany and the North 
Atlantic group of powers. This agreement can 
be based only on the support of the revanchist 
aspirations of the Bonn Government of Adenauer, 
which is preparing to unleash a new war in Eu- 
rope. The restoration now of a West German 
army under the leadership of Fascist Hitlerite 
generals can _ serve the aggressive aims of the 
German revanchists. On the other hand, the 
inclusion of West Germany in the so-called Eu- 
ropean army, and consequently in the army of 
the North Atlantic bloc, even more underlines the 
aggressive character of the whole North Atlantic 
group. 

In the light of these facts, no one can believe 
that the presently created “European community” 
and “European army” can represent “a path to 
peace” as is stated in the American note of May 
13. The real meaning of the agreement of the 
North Atlantic bloc with the government of 
Adenauer can comprise only the further strength- 
ening of the aggressive character of the North 
Atlantic group of powers presently striving for 
the direct union with the German revanchists who 
represent the most aggressive circles in Europe. 

The conclusion with the Bonn Government of 
West Germany of agreements such as the above- 
mentioned separate treaty or agreement regard- 
ing the “European community” places upon this 
part of Germany new obligations strengthenin 
its dependence on the Occupying Powers an 
creating new difficulties for unification with the 
Eastern part of Germany which is not tied by 
such obligations and is developing in conditions 
favorable to national unification of Germany into 
a unified independent democratic and peace-loving 
state. The desire of the Government of the U.S.A. 
to conclude as soon as possible the above-mentioned 
separate agreement with West Germany at the 
same time that negotiations regarding a peace 
treaty and unification of Germany again and again 
are postponed means that it intends by means of 
the mentioned separate agreements to confront 
the German people with a fait accompli: The 
German people will be confronted with the fact 
of the remilitarization of West Germany and the 
retention of Occupation troops in West Germany. 
And there will presently arise insurmountable 
obstacles in the path of the conclusion of a peace 
treaty and the unification of Germany. 

However, it is not possible on the one hand to 
make statements about recognition of the necessity 
of a peace treaty and the unification of Germany 
and on the other to do everything to make difficult 
and to impede the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany and the restoration of a unified 
German state. This leads to the undermining of 
any kind of confidence toward the dual policy of 
such powers and places the German people in the 
necessity of seeking its own way to a peace treaty 
and national unification of Germany. 
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Further Joint Discussions Urged 


3. Proposal of the Soviet Government: Despite 
the presence of disagreement regarding the peace 
treaty with Germany and also the unification of 
Germany and the formation of an all-German 
Government, the Soviet Government again pro- 
poses to the Government of the U.S.A. and also 
to the Governments of Great Britain and France 
to enter into joint discussion of these questions 
and not to permit extended delay in this matter. 

Continued review of these questions by means of 
further exchange of notes cannot produce the re- 
sults which might be achieved by direct negotia- 
tions and can only make achievement of agreement 
more difficult. Meanwhile, further delay of de- 
cision of the question of a peace treaty and unifi- 
cation of Germany cannot fail to arouse legitimate 
dissatisfaction of the German people, even over- 
looking the fact that delay in this matter is contra- 
dictory to the interests of the establishment of 
normal and permanent relations between Germany 
and neighboring states as well as the interests of 
strengthening of general peace. 

The Soviet Government proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that in working out a peace treaty with Ger- 
many the Government of the U.S.S.R. as well as 
the Governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
and France will be guided by the provisions of 
the Potsdam Agreement, particularly in the ques- 
tion of the boundaries of Germany as was men- 
tioned by the Soviet Government in its note of 
April 9.4 

As regards the all-German Government and its 
powers, it is understood that this Government also 
must be guided by the Potsdam provisions and 
also, after conclusion of the peace treaty, by the 
provision of the peace treaty which serves the 
establishment of a permanent peace in Europe. 
In this connection, the Soviet Government con- 
tinues to consider it the inalienable right of the 
German people to have its own national armed 
forces necessary for the defense of the country 
without which it is impossible to decide the ques- 
tion of the powers of the all-German Government 
in a just and proper fashion. 

Proposing to enter into direct negotiations 
urgently regarding a peace treaty with Germany 
and the formation of an all-German Government, 
the Soviet Government proceeds also from the 
fact that no separate agreement of one or another 
part of Germany with governments of other states 
can impose any kind of obligations and that the 
all-German Government which will have signed 
the peace treaty will possess all the rights which 
the governments of other independent sovereign 
states possess. 


‘ Tbid., May 26, 1952, p. 819. 
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Prince Abdullah Faisal’s Visit to U.S. 


Press release 547 dated July 11 


Prince Abdullah Faisal, grandson of King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia and Minister of Interior 
and Public Health of that country, arrived in the 
United States July 13 on an unofficial visit to 
study American techniques, knowledge, and skills 
in the fields of land reclamation, irrigation, police 
methods, education, and public health. He will 
visit selected areas where projects are in operation 
under conditions approximating those in his 
homeland. 

Abdullah’s father is the second son of the Saudi 
Arabian King and is Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the country. 

‘The Saudi Arabian Government is interested in 
advancing the standards of living of its people to 
a level commensurate with the country’s recently 
increased income from oil production. 

After visits to various institutions in the Wash- 
ington area where American methods in maternal 
and child care will be demonstrated for the bene- 
fit of the Prince and his party, the visitors will 
inspect the public health system at Carville, La. 
From there they will move on to El Paso and 
Santa Fe to view activities in the field of public 
health where the problems in arid areas approxi- 
mate those found in Saudi Arabia. 

To study projects in the field of natural re- 
sources, Prince Abdullah Faisal will visit power 
and irrigation operations where emphasis is 
placed on the conservation and maximum utiliza- 
tion of water resources. These will include the 
irrigation and development of the El Paso and 
Santa Cruz areas of the Rio Grande and the Salt 
River Valley projects at Phoenix. From Phoenix 
the Prince and his party will go to California 
where he will be given a brief view of the work 
being accomplished in American penal institu- 
tions, 

Under the Point Four agreement between the 
United States and Saudi Arabia, which became 
effective January 17, 1951, technical “know how” 
is furnished in the country’s effort to improve eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Saudi Arabia fur- 
nishes housing and travel expenses for the Ameri- 
can technicians as well as all other items incident 
to each project. 

Recently the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration finished a study of Saudi Arabia’s mone- 
tary and fiscal systems. The report from this 
study resulted in the establishment by the King 
of a Central Fiscal Agency under the manage- 
ment of an American financial expert. 
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U.S. Problems and Accomplishments in the Far East 


by John M. Allison 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


Just 100 years ago Commodore Perry was mak- 
ing preparations for his eventful voyage to Japan 
which resulted in the opening of that great coun- 
try to intercourse with the rest of the world. It 
was also just about 100 years ago that Seattle 
was founded. The developments which have 
taken place in the last 100 years in Asia and on 
the Pacific Coast of the United States have been 
of far-reaching significance, and it is a special 
pleasure to talk with you people who have grown 
up with a traditional interest in the Pacific and 
the affairs of Asia. 

During the past 100 years we have seen the prog- 
ress of China to a point where it was accepted 
in the councils of the world as one of the five great 
powers, and we have then seen the domination 
of the mainland of China by Communist hordes, 
who have for all practical purposes turned their 
back on the peoples and governments of the West 
who had done so much to help China reach its 
high position. We have seen Seams grow from 
a aaa island country, hardly known except to 
a few brave sailors, merchants, and missionaries, 
to one of the great military powers of the world 
able to challenge even the strongest, and we have 
seen that power abused in such a manner as to 
bring disaster to Japan. But we have also seen 
the Susnsine people rise from defeat and create 
with Allied help a new Japan which has recently 
signed a treaty of peace with 48 countries and 
which is now launched on a new course of peaceful 
cooperation with the nations of the free world. 
We have seen many new small nations who for 
years were under the domination of Western 
powers achieve their independence and freedom, 
and we have watched them take their places in the 
councils of the world. 

While these changes have on the whole been 
progressive and in a direction which we all have 


4 Address made before the Institute of International 
Affairs at the University of Washington, Seattle, on July 
1 and released to the press (no. 503) on the same date. 
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desired, nevertheless they have created many 
problems and have greatly complicated the life 
of all of Asia. In most recent years, particularly 
since the end of the late war, these profound 
changes in Asia have peomene almost at a gallop, 
and they have naturally resulted in a certain politi- 
cal and economic instability. The older patterns 
of economic life have often been disrupted, and 
the influence of an alien, but usually efficient 
bureaucracy, has given way to governments ad- 
ministered to be sure by Asians themselves but 
who in many cases have not had the experience and 
training usually deemed necessary to carry out 
such responsibilities. This lack of political and 
economic stability, complicated by the ravages 
of the recent war which destroyed much of the 
economic potential of many of these countries, 
could perhaps have been surmounted with rela- 
tive ease if it had not been for the introduction 
of another complicating factor—the influence of 
militant communism. While the interest of world 
Communist leaders in Asia is of long standing, 
it has taken its most aggressive form in recent 
years. Almost 30 years ago, in his lectures on the 
foundations of Leninism, Stalin pointed out that 
“the road to victory of the revolution in the West 
lies through the revolutionary alliance with the 
liberation movement of the colonies and depend- 
ent countries against imperialism.” And as early 
as 1918 he wrote an article, the title of which makes 
clear his interest—it was “Do Not Forget the 
East.” And you will all recall that soon after the 
Russian revolution one of the first acts of the 
Communist leaders was to set up in Moscow, for 
students from all over Asia, the University of 
Toilers of the East and the Sun Yat Sen Univer- 
sity. These two specialist institutions have been 
constant reservoirs of Communists trained for 
work in Asia. 

This early interest has received renewed stimu- 
lation in recent years. The Communist leaders 
have made no secret of their interest or their plan. 
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As recently as the 9th of last December in an 
article on China and the lessons of China for 
revolution in colonial territories which appeared 
in the Moscow University Herald of that date, 
the blueprint of revolution was set out. 

Here it is: 

First, incite nationalism, which is inherent in all races. 

Second, promote a national “united front” including if 
necessary vacillating bourgeois political parties. 

Third, let the working class and its political party, the 
Communist Party, seize leadership of the United Front. 

Fourth, form an alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry, led by the Communist Party. 

Fifth, the Communist Party takes complete control, 
ousting the others. 

Sixth, remember that true national independence can 
be achieved only in unity with the Soviet Union. There 
is no third, middle, or neutral road. The choice is between 
the camp of imperialism on the one hand and the camp 
of socialism and democracy [in the Communist sense] 
on the other hand. 

Seventh, form powerful “Peoples’ Liberation Armies” 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. Identify 
the struggle of the masses with the armed struggle which 
is the chief activity in “colonial” national liberation 
movements. 


The wars which result from the implementa- 
tion of this Communist program are claimed by 
the Communist leaders to be either civil wars or 
“Just” wars and therefore this incitement to war 
is not considered as being against the teachings of 
the Soviet “peace campaign.” It should be 
pointed out that when the Communists speak of 
“colonial countries” they do not only mean 
colonies in the normal sense but all Asian coun- 
tries, independent or not, which are on friendly 
terms with the West and therefore regarded by 
the Kremlin as “puppets of the West.” Point 
six in the above program is especially important. 
It says specifically that “there is no third, 
middle, or neutral road.” It is the Communists 
themselves who say that there is no room for 
“coexistence” of neutralism. 


Meeting the Situation 


In meeting this situation in Asia, the United 
States is proceeding by means of three ap- 
proaches—military, economic, and political. We 
are convinced that no single one of these three 
approaches is sufficient. All must go together. 
In some places it is necessary to emphasize the 
military, in others the political, and in still others 
the economic. But in every case our objective is 
the same—to help in the creation in the free 
countries of Asia of strong, stable governments 
which can play their part in cooperation with the 
rest of the free world in building for peace. 

Let us look first at what we are doing in the mili- 
tary field, and this, of course, brings us first of 
all to Korea. Some short-sighted persons have 
called our action in Korea “useless,” and there is 
considerable understandable impatience at the 
long-drawn-out struggle going on in that penin- 
sula. But, before we make up our minds that 
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the sacrifices made in Korea by many brave men 
have been useless, let us consider what they have 
accomplished. We must remember that it was 
not the Republic of Korea, it was not the United 
States, nor was it the United Nations which 
started the fighting; but it was the Republic of 
Korea, the United States, and the United Nations 
which stood up to aggression and beat it back. 

Today, the aggressors have been thrown back 
beyond the point from which they started. It is 
the Communists who have utterly failed in achiev- 
ing their objectives in Korea. They have lost 
well over a million trained soldiers and enormous 
— of matériel. North Korea has been 

evastated and for years to come will be an eco- 
nomic liability with nothing to compensate for 
this destruction. One of the most important re- 
sults of the Communist aggression in Korea has 
been the action of the United Nations. For the 
first time in modern history, an international or- 
ganization has shown that not only can it be effec- 
tive in times of peace but that it can and will 
resist aggression. The League of Nations was 
never able to accomplish this. A real forward 
step has been made in development of a world 
organization determined that aggression shall not 
prosper. 

In addition to meeting the aggression itself, the 
United States is helping to create a strong Re- 
— of Korea Army which, when the present 

ghting is over, will eventually be able to insure 
that the leaders of the Republic of Korea have 
the opportunity to carry out the constructive tasks 
of peace. 


Steps for Reconstruction of Japan 


In Japan we face a situation of extreme diffi- 
culty. The end of the war saw Japan’s former 
great empire torn from her, its military machine 
dismantled, and its people, disillusioned by the 
former domination of the military, reluctant, even 
in their own defense, to see the re-creation of any 
sort of military machine. With the coming into 
force of the peace treaty and the disappearance of 
Occupation rights and duties the people of Japan 
would, for all practical purposes, have been left 
defenseless if some special measures had not been 
taken to meet this problem. 

Any consideration of the future of Japan must 
take into consideration its strategic situation and 
its relationship to the present power situation in 
Asia. AsI have said before in other talks on this 
subject, it would be pleasant to ignore the question 
of power relationships and to consider only what 
would be wise and desirable from the moral, politi- 
cal, and economic pie tgp Unfortunately, we 
cannot ignore the problem created by a change in 
the balance of power in the Far East any more 
than elsewhere in the world. An astute scholar 
has recently said that statesmen who profess not 
to believe in the “balance of power” are like scien- 
tists who do not believe in the law of gravity. 
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So if we are to consider the future of Japan and 
our policy toward it as it emerges from a disas- 
trous war and 6 years of Occupation, we must 
consider the effect of the present power situation 
in Asia. This is particularly acute because of the 
completely unarmed position in which Japan 
finds itself off the coast of Asia where Communist 
aggression has been most active. In fact, there is 
reason to believe that the outbreak of this Com- 
munist aggression was at least partially due to the 
unarmed condition of Japan and the belief of the 
aggressors that domination of the Korean penin- 
sula would make more easy the ultimate domina- 
tion of Japan with its great industrial base and 
industrially trained population. 

In an effort to help in meeting this situation, 
the United States concluded with Japan a mutual 
security treaty providing for the retention in 
Japan of American forces for the defense of Japan 
from external aggression. It was made clear to 
the Japanese Government and people that it was 
their choice as to whether or not they wished to 
continue this association with the United States. 
It was not an easy choice for Japan. It is never 
easy for a proud and vigorous people to rely on 
others for their defense or to welcome into their 
country troops of an alien power. 

At some point Japan must decide in what man- 
ner she wishes to contribute to her own self-de- 
fense, but, until such time as this decision is made 
and means are found to implement it, the United 
States will have to carry the major burden of the 
defense provided for in the treaty which it is 
believed will contribute to the true long-term good 
of both countries and the peace of the whole 
Pacific area. Whether this association will suc- 
ceed, only time can tell. It will be most difficult 
for all. Not only is this an association between 
peoples who have recently been at war with each 
other but it is an association between peoples of 
different races, different cultures and backgrounds. 
If we can succeed, as we mean to do, in making this 
pact between a Western and an Asiatic country a 
real and living force for peace, on a basis of part- 
nership and equality, we shall have done as much 
as any other single thing toward cutting the 
ground from under Communist propaganda, 
which only sees in such a relationship an effort 
by the West to reassert its domination over the 
Fast. 


Military Problem of Indochina 


There is another area in Asia which is faced 
with an acute, immediate military problem and 
that is Indochina, where the three Associated 
States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia are, in 
cooperation with France, fighting in another sec- 
tor of the war against Communist aggression. 
This war has been going on for 6 years, during 
most of which France stood alone. But now we 
are helping on a substantial scale. Only a short 
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time ago there arrived in Saigon the 150th Amer- 
ican ship loaded with materials for the defense 
effort in Indochina. The main effort of the United 
States and France in recent months has been to 
develop national armies in the three Associated 
States, and, since this decision was taken in No- 
vember of 1950, there has been created a total 
of 52 battalions for the three states. As indica- 
tion of the great progress which the people of 
the Associated States are making and the great 
interest they have in developing their own na- 
tional armies, it is interesting to note that 20 out 
of 52 battalions have either none or not more 
than five French officers attached to them. All 
of the other officers are Vietnamese. The Chief 
of Staff of Vietnam’s national army is a Vietna- 
mese, and in the past year approximately 1,000 
new Vietnamese officers were graduated from 
training schools in addition to substantial num- 
bers of technicians and noncommissioned officers. 

A further indication of the increasing share of 
the responsibility for their own defense which 
is a borne by the Associated States is the fact 
that whereas in 1946, 88 percent of the casualties 
were French and only 9 percent local troops, to 
date in 1952 the French casualties have been only 
17 percent as compared with 52 percent casualties 
for the troops of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
The other losses have been sustained by supple- 
mentary troops from other areas of the French 
Union not parts of either the French forces or the 
forces of the national armies of the three states. 

Just recently I participated in discussions in 
Washington with Jean Letourneau, Minister of 
State in the French Cabinet and responsible for 
relations with the Associated States of Indochina.? 
There was definite agreement that the United 
States would not only continue but would increase 
the amount of aid it was giving to France and 
the Associated States for the special purpose of 
assisting in building up these national armies. 
The United States maintains in Indochina a mil- 
itary advisory group which cooperates with the 
French and the officials of the Associated States 
in creating a sound military defense effort. 

Indochina has been said to be the key to all of 
Southeast Asia. It faces a constant pressure not 
only from the rebels of Viet-Minh but also a 
threat from some 200,000 Chinese Communist 
troops poised on its borders who could at any time 
repeat what Communist troops have done in 
Korea. The United States has recognized that 
the struggle in Indochina in which the forces of 
the Associated States and France are engaged is 
an integral part of the world-wide resistance to 
Communist attempts at conquest and subversion 
and that while the primary role in Indochina rests 
with the French Union, just as the United States 
assumes the largest share of the Korean burden, 
each has an obligation to help the other. 


* BULLETIN of June 30, 1952, p. 1009. 








Defense of Other Asian Areas 


The other areas of Asia where definite military 
help is being given both in the form of advice and 
training through military advisory groups and 
in the supply of military equipment are Formosa, 
the Philippine Islands, and Thailand. In none 
of these areas are we doing as much as we would 
like to do, but the first priorities have had to go 
to Korea and Indochina where actual fighting on 
a large scale is taking place. However, the pro- 
grams in these other areas are being kept con- 
stantly under review, and every effort is being 
made to speed up the quantity of matériel going 
forward. In addition to the help in building up 
the Chinese Government’s military defense efforts, 
we all know that the United States is committed 
by the terms of President Truman’s statement of 
June 27, 1950, to prevent Formosa from falling 
into Communist hands. This continues to be our 
policy. With the Philippines, in addition to 
agreements on military bases and for a military 
advisory group, we have recently signed a mutual 
defense treaty making clear publicly that the 
United States and the Philippines stand side by 
side in the defense of peace and freedom in Asia. 

Our military program in Thailand is much 
smaller, but we are working in close cooperation 
with the officials of this small but important 
nation, which has a long tradition of independence 
and is firmly committed against communism, to 
strengthen its forces so that it can continue to 
play a significant role. 

Through economic measures the United States 
is seeking to build the strength and unity of the 
free world in an effort to deter aggression and 
strengthen the fabric of peace. These economic 
measures have two aspects, positive and negative. 
Through the Mutual Security Agency we have 
provided essential economic aid, and through the 
imposition of a program of export control by the 
free nations we are attempting to limit shipments 
of strategic goods to countries which might be 
tempted to use them against us. Since 1949 the 
United States, Canada, and the major trading 
countries in Western Europe have been cooperat- 
ing closely in the export control field. This co- 
operation has developed voluntarily because each 
has recognized the danger to free-world security 
of unrestricted exports to the Soviet bloc. With 
respect to the Far East, controls on the move- 
ment of strategic goods from the United States 
to Communist China have been progressively 
strengthened since January 1949. The attack on 
the Republic of Korea resulted in much more 
stringent trade controls against both North Korea 
and Communist China. When the Chinese Com- 
munists openly intervened in Korea, the United 
States immediately stopped all exports to Com- 
munist China and banned American ships and 
aircraft from trading operations with the China 
mainland. A short while later all Communist 
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Chinese and North Korean dollar assets under 
U.S. jurisdiction were frozen. 

Western European nations likewise instituted 
controls over trade with Communist China more 
severe than those over trade with other parts of 
the Soviet bloc. These controls also apply in the 
dependent overseas territories of the Western 
European countries, such as Hong Kong. 

In May 1951, the U.N. General Assembly rec- 
ommended that every nation embargo shipments 
of arms, atomic energy materials, petroleum, and 
related strategic items to areas under control of 
the Chinese Communist and North Korean re- 
gimes. As of May 1952 a total of 45 countries 
had notified the United Nations that they had ac- 
cepted and were applying the resolution. This 
has helped to make even more complete the con- 
trols over strategic trade with Communist China. 


Economic Measures To Aid Japan 


It is important to note that in spite of the 
formerly great dependence of Japan upon its 
trade with the mainland of China, Japan has 
been carrying out a near embargo on exports to 
that area since the end of 1950. 

Many of the basic economic measures necessary 
to build a strong, stable government in Japan were 
taken initially during the Occupation. Such 
measures as land reform, the establishment of 
‘ek labor standards, and the dissolution of the 
argest concentrations of economic control all took 
place prior to Japan’s regaining its freedom under 
the peace treaty. As Japan resumes responsi- 
bility for the conduct of its own affairs, it may be 
that certain aspects of the measures taken during 
the Occupation will be found inappropriate or 
not in keeping with Japan’s traditional customs. 
However, it is believed the Japanese Government 
and people have demonstrated a real appreciation 
of the worth of many of these Occupation meas- 
ures and that they will not lightly alter them, but 
rather will consider, if necessary, how their spirit 
and true objectives can be assimilated by the new 
Japan. At the present time Japan’s economic 
position looks extremely favorable. As compared 
with a rating of 100 for the base period 1932- 
36, Japan’s industrial production at the end of 
March 1952 was 145. Japan’s foreign-exchange 
balances reached a postwar high in April 1952 of 
$1,106,000,000, more than twice the foreign-ex- 
change balance for the same period a year ago. 

In spite of these favorable omens the future of 
Japan’s economy is not secure. Much of the for- 
eign-exchange balance has been due to special 
procurement in Japan by the United States for 
goods and services in connection with the fighting 
in Korea. While such expenditures averaged « 
proximately 30 million dollars a month from July 
1950 to February 1952, they have now declined 
to an average of only 814 million dollars in the 
period from March to May this year. A more 
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accurate es of Japan’s economic situation is 
obtained by looking at Japan’s foreign-trade fig- 
ures, particular! those regarding trade with the 
United States. During 1951 Japan’s imports from 
the United States reached a value of 698 million 
dollars whereas the value of her exports to the 
United States was only 184 million dollars, leav- 
ing an adverse balance of over 500 million dollars, 
While Japan will continue for a time to earn 
dollars from the sale of goods and services for 
use in Korea and as a result of the stationing of 
U.S. forces in Japan, nevertheless these special 
sources of income will gradually decrease and 
eventually come to anend. It is therefore not at 
all certain that Japan will continue over the years 
to be in the good position it is today. The Jap- 
anese Government is fully aware of this and is 
studying what measures can be taken to meet this 
situation. 


Trade Assistance Necessary 


It should also be remembered in considering 
Japan’s economic situation that many of her 
industries, because of the destruction of the war 
and the lack of contact with technological develop- 
ments in the West over the past 10 years, are not 
in a favorable competitive position with similar 
industries elsewhere. One of the ways in which 
it is hoped the United States will be able to con- 
tribute to the economic prosperity of Japan is 
through arrangements, both private and govern- 
mental, for the exchange of technical assistance 
and information by which advanced American 
techniques will be made available to the Japanese. 
Several such arrangements have already been con- 
cluded between various Japanese and American 
concerns, and it is expected that more will be con- 
cluded as time goes by. 

As indicated above, Japan is imposing controls 
on its trade with Communist China. There is 
considerable agitation in Japan at the present time 
for the removal of such controls. It is believed, 
however, that the recent decision by British trade 
firms to withdraw from Communist China has 
impressed the Japanese with the great difficulties 
of maintaining = 4 profitable trade with Com- 
munist regimes. Japan must trade to live. It is 
in the highest interest of the United States that 
Japan be given an opportunity to sell her products 
to the rest of the world in order that she may 
develop a strong stable economy to support her 
position as a constructive member of the free 
world. The Japanese people can be assured that 
the American people are conscious of Japan’s 
problems and that the American Government will 
take all appropriate steps to assist Japan in re- 
suming its rightful place as one of the great trad- 
ing nations of the world. 

In other areas in the Far East we are equally 
concerned with doing what we can to develop 
sound economies. Even in the midst of the fight- 
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ing in Korea we have not lost sight of the economic 
necessities, and an American mission has recently 
concluded an agreement with the Government of 
the Republic of Korea looking toward the stabili- 
zation of the economic situation there with par- 
ticular reference to what can be done to combat a 
dangerous inflation. We have learned through 
sad experience that inflation can do as much dam- 
age to a country as enemy shells, and we have done 
what we can to meet this danger in Korea. 

In Formosa the Mutual Security Agency has a 
flourishing operation looking toward the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of that rich island in 
order to make it more nearly self-supporting. It 
is receiving the close cooperation of the Chinese 
Government, and reports of progress during the 
past year have been most encouraging. 

In the Philippines, you will recall that a special 
economic mission was sent from the United States 
to that country a little over a year ago, and, as a 
result of the vigorous action taken by the Philip- 
pine Government in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of this mission, we have seen surprising 
economic progress. The Government’s deficit 
dropped to less than 1 million pesos from 154 mil- 
lion pesos the year before. The production of 
export crops was greatly increased, and while 
much remains to be done we have reason to have 
confidence that the Philippines are on the road to 
the establishment of a stable economic society. 

In Indochina we hear usually about the fighting 
but not about the constructive measures which 
have been taken. Even in the midst of a war there 
has been an expansion in production of rubber and 
rice, and while the export of these commodities is 
still far below the prewar level, last year they 
were the highest they have been since V-J Day. 


Seven Nations Attain Independence 


It is in the political field that perhaps the most 
conspicuous progress has been made. If there is 
one matter upon which all of the nations of the 
Far East are united, it is their desire for national 
freedom and independence. We still hear crit- 
icism of Western imperialism and colonialism, 
and there are many who would have the United 
States take a strong stand against its European 
allies in order to remove such vestiges of colonial- 
ism as still remain. But, before we agree whole- 
heartedly with this stand, it may. be helpful to 
think for a moment of what has happened in the 
Far East in the few years since the end of World 
War II. Seven nations with a population of over 
600 million have attained independence. These 
nations were formerly members of the colonial 
systems of the United Kingdom, France, the 
Netherlands, Japan, and the United States. This 
is by no means a negligible achievement. Much 
remains to be done, but in our impatience let us 
not forget that much has already been done. 

Perhaps the single most constructive achieve- 
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ment in the political field in the past year has been 
the negotiation and conclusion of the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan. After 6 vears of Occupation 
a nation of almost 85 million vigorous, intelligent 
people has been freed from outside control and 
allowed to take its place as an equal member of 
the family of nations. This treaty broke new 

ound in international relations. We insisted 
that it should be a liberal treaty—one which would 
contain promise for the future and not the seeds 
for future wars. We negotiated this treaty with 
Japan on the basis of equality—there was mutual 
give and take. This was not a treaty drawn up 
in secret by one or two large powers and then 
presented for the acquiescence of the smaller 
powers. Rather, over a period of 11 months, 
through diplomatic negotiations and through 
trips which took the U.S. negotiators to the cap- 
itals of eight countries, all of the powers prin- 
cipally concerned in the settlement of the war with 
Japan were able to make their contribution to the 
final settlement. The importance of this treaty 
to relations between Asia and the West was made 
clear by Sir Zafrullah Khan, the distinguished 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan, when at the peace 
conference in San Francisco he said of the treaty: 


It opens to Japan the door passing through which it 
may take up among its fellow sovereign nations a posi- 
tion of dignity, honor, and equality. ... It is evidence 
of a new departure in the relations of the East and the 
West as they have subsisted during the last few 
centuries. 


In Korea our political aim remains what it al- 
ways has been—the achievement of an independ- 
ent, united, and free Korea. I have already told 
how in cooperation with our friends in the United 
Nations we have repelled the aggression from 
North Korea and have thrown the aggressors back 
beyond the point from which they started. We 
are now engaged in armistice talks which we hope 
will put an end to the fighting. If we succeed 
we shall then proceed to the political stage where 
we will discuss how to bring about an independent, 
united, and free Korea, which is our objective. 
If the armistice talks fail we shall be confronted 
with a most serious situation, and what we would 
do in that unhappy event can only be decided 
when we know all the circumstances which will 
attend such a failure. There is no profit in spec- 
ulating at this time as to what the exact nature 
of our action might be. While the hostilities are 
still going on in Korea and while we are in the 
midst of these talks, we have received reports 
which have given us great concern regarding the 
dispute now going on between the President of 
the Republic of Korea and its National Assembly. 
It is our earnest hope that a mutually satisfactory 
solution of this dispute will soon be reached 
through the use of normal constitutional processes. 
It would be a great tragedy if this dispute should 
be magnified to the point where it would adversely 
affect the great effort being made by the United 
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Nations to bring about a free and independent 
Korea. 

In China we are confronted with perhaps our 
most serious political problem. There is much 
dispute but there is also considerable agreement. 
We know that Communist China is an aggressor, 
declared so by the United Nations, and that mil- 
lions of Chinese on the mainland are suffering 
under the dictatorial and ruthless rule of a group 
which has turned its back on the finest traditions 
of China. I believe that in spite of the ruthless 
regime which now dominates them, the Chinese 
people do not forget the great feeling of friend- 
ship which the American people have historically 
held—and still hold—for them. This friendship 
at present can only be shown through the Chinese 
Government on Formosa. As I have said, the 
United States is committed to the defense of For- 
mosa from aggression from the mainland, and it 
is our continuing policy that Formosa not fall into 
Communist hands. The U.S. Government re- 
mains of the opinion that the National Govern- 
ment still represents China. In 96 votes on this 
question in more than 45 international organiza- 
tions and meetings under the general auspices of 
the United Nations and elsewhere, this opinion has 
been reinforced by the majority of the other free 
nations, and the National Government continues to 
occupy the Chinese seat in all these organizations. 
The United States believes this should continue to 
be the case. A real effort is being made at present 
by the Chinese Government to create conditions 
on Formosa, political, economic, and social, which 
will demonstrate to the world that it is deserving 
of world support. In this task we shall continue 
to help. 


Exchange of Ideas With Two Area Visitors 


Within recent weeks we have had two visitors 
from Asia, who have not only been an inspiration 
but who have reinforced our belief that there is 
hope for success in our objective of encouraging 
the establishment of free and independent nations 
in Asia which will be able to stand on their own 
feet and not become the tools of foreign “isms.” 
The Defense Secretary of the Philippines, Ramon 
Magsaysay, and Jean Letourneau from Indochina 
have both demonstrated an awareness of the real 
problems of their areas and have told us of the 
constructive measures they are taking to solve 
these problems. 

Defense Secretary Magsaysay has given us con- 
crete examples of how, in his approach to the Huk 
problem, he has adopted the twin measures of 
punishment and rehabilitation—the former, stern 
when needed, the latter, a genuine and sincere at- 
tempt to get at the root cause of the trouble. 
While the Huk movement is dominated at the top 
by asmall group of Moscow-trained leaders, many 
of the rank and file are people who have in one 
way or another an honest grievance. Through an 
enlightened policy of resettlement where neces- 
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sary, of creating jobs, these people may have been 

iven a chance to earn an honest and a decent liv- 
ing. The back of the Huk rebellion has been 
broken, and in the past year there has been re- 
markable improvement in general security con- 
ditions throughout the Philippines. 

Mr. Letourneau talked with us for several days 
about the steps which have been taken in the three 
Associated States of Indochina to consolidate the 
independence of those states which was estab- 
lished in the accords of 1949. He told us how 
those accords had been liberally interpreted and 
supplemented by other agreements and pointed 
out that the Governments of the Associated States 
now exercise full authority within their terri- 
tories except for a strictly limited number of 
services related to the necessities of the war now 
going on which temporarily remain in French 
hands. It was noted that 33 foreign governments 
have recognized the independence of these states. 
A vivid demonstration of this independence was 
given at the Japanese peace conference last Sep- 
tember where the Associated States were individ- 
ually represented and where they signed as repre- 
sentatives of independent powers rather than as 
part of the French delegation. Bonds between 
our country and the Associated States have re- 
cently been strengthened by the elevation of our 
missions in those countries to Embassies and the 
appointment of Cambodian and Vietnamese Am- 
bassadors to Washington. At a public luncheon 
given by the press correspondents in Washington 
and in the presence of the Ambassadors from 
Cambodia and Vietnam, Mr. Letourneau pointed 
out that when the fighting ceases it will be for the 
Associated States to determine what their future 
relationships with France will be. He expressed 
the strong hope that they would wish to stay as 
members of the French Union, but in this connec- 
tion he said, and I quote him: “The French Union 
is not a prison.” 


Patience Required To Maintain Asian Security 


A year ago there was not even an embryonic 
security system embracing any part of the Far 
East, whereas today we have a series of mutual 
security and defense pacts with Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand. The Presi- 
dent has said that these pacts are “initial steps” 
in the development of an over-all security system 
for the Pacific area. Whether such an over-all 
system will be soon consummated depends in 
large part upon the attitudes and wishes of the 
peoples of the Pacific area. This is not a field in 
which the United States can dictate the course of 
events, but we have made clear that we will look 
with sympathy on the efforts of the free peoples 
of Asia to develop a — of collective security. 
The present treaties have two purposes. They 
made possible the acquiescence of the governments 
of those areas in the terms of a peace treaty with 
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Japan which was not punitive and which was 
based on trust and a spirit of reconciliation. The 
United States believed it was not possible to seek 
certainty about Japan’s future actions by impos- 
ing restrictions in a treaty which would deny free- 
dom to Japan. However, because they had been 
much closer to Japanese aggression than we had, 
there was a natural reluctance on the part of these 
other countries to agree to such a treaty unless 
they were able to give their people the assurances 
they needed about their future security, and this 
was made possible by the conclusion of these 
mutual security and defense pacts. However, 
these treaties do not look only or even primarily 
to the past. They are a basis for hope in the 
future and set forth our sense of common destiny 
with these Pacific peoples. John Foster Dulles, 
the man most responsible for the great construc- 
tive effort which culminated in the Japanese peace 
treaty and these security pacts, had this to say 
about these treaties in his testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


It is highly appropriate that not only our friends, but 
our potential enemies, should learn that our concern 
with Europe, evidenced by the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and our concern with Japan, in no sense imply any lack 
of concern for our Pacific allies of World War II or lack 
of desire to preserve and deepen our solidarity with them 
for security. The security treaties with these three coun- 
tries are a logical part of the effort not merely to liquidate 
the old war, but to strengthen the fabric of peace in the 
Pacific as against the hazard of new war. 


This rather rapid survey of our Pacific problems 
and the manner in which we are trying to meet 
them has omitted much. You may believe it is 
on too optimistic a note, but I assure you there is 
no illusion in Washington that our problems are 
near solution or that there are no real dangers 
ahead. Even should we obtain an armistice in 
Korea in the near future it would not mean that 
our troubles are over. There is the continuing 
threat I have spoken of to Indochina and also to 
Formosa. I am afraid the United States and the 
other nations of the free world must learn to live 
for some time to come with crisis. We shall need 
all the resolution, firmness, and patience we can 
summon if the tremendous sacrifices we have al- 
ready made are not to be in vain. Of the above 
qualities, if any one can be more important than 
the others, I stress patience. We must not be- 
come, as we are all tempted to at times, so dis- 
mayed at what is going on that we rush into new 
adventures which might create more problems 
than they solve. We must not, on the other hand, 
at any sign of good news, give way to our natural 
desire to relax and turn our thoughts and efforts 
to more pleasant things. 

As has recently been said: 

The central objective has to be somehow to keep the 
threat of civilization alive—to avert war, if possible, 
because war is the second greatest threat to civilized 


survival; but to be prepared for war, if necessary, because 
the greatest threat of all is totalitarian victory. 
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Carl Schurz Centennial Award 


Press release 541 dated July 9 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch has selected 26- 
year-old Heinrich Koerner of Niirnberg, Germany, 
to receive the Carl Schurz Centennial Award 
which will enable him to spend the next 6 months 
as a regular reporter and special feature writer 
for that newspaper. The award is financed jointly 
by the International Information Administration 
of the Department of State and the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. 

Mr. Koerner, who is due to arrive in this country 
within a month, is employed as state and national 
political affairs editor of the Niurnberger Zeitung, 
the second largest newspaper in northern Bavaria, 
which has a circulation of more than 100,000. One 
of Mr. Koerner’s assignments with the Post Dis- 

atch will be to cover the various events planned 
in honor of Carl Schurz during this centennial 
celebration of his arrival in the United States. 


President Requests Special Survey 
of U.S. Trade Policies 


White House press release dated July 13 


The President has sent identical letters to the 
members of the Public Advisory Board for Mu- 
tual Security, asking them to undertake a special 
survey of U.S. trade policies. This Board was 
established by the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
as the successor to the Public Advisory Board 
created in the European Recovery Act of 1948. 
Under the terms of these acts the members of the 
Board have been appointed with the advice and 
consent of the Senate Following is the text of 
the President’s letter: 


I am writing you and the other members of the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Security to 
ask that the Board undertake an investigation of 
the foreign trade policies of the United States, 


1 The Board’s membership includes Miss Sarah G. Bland- 
ing, president, Vassar College; Orin Lehman, New York; 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; A. E. Lyon, executive secretary, 
Railway Labor Executives Association; Jonathan W. 
Daniels, editor, Raleigh, N. C., News and Observer ; George 
H. Mead, chairman of the Board, the Mead Corporation, 
Dayton; Robert H. Hinckley, v. president, American 
Broadcasting Co.; George Meany, secretary-treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor; Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc.; Her- 
shel D. Newsom, master, National Grange; Allan B. Kline, 
president, American Farm Bureau Federation ; and James 
G. Patton, president, National Farmers’ Union. The 
Director for Mutual Security, Averell Harriman, is ez- 
officio chairman of the Public Advisory Board, but for pur- 
poses of this special study it is expected that the Board 
will name an acting chairman who is not connected with 
the Government service. 
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ey as they affect our efforts under the 
utual Security Program to achieve economic 
strength and solvency among the free nations. 

I am asking the Board to undertake this assign- 
ment because I fear that recent developments 
affecting our trade policy may work at cross pur- 

ses with the basic objectives of the Mutual 
Security Program. 

We are working night and day to help build u 
the military and economic strength of friends a 
allies throughout the free world. We are spend- 
ing very substantial sums of money to do this, to 
the end that our friends can grow strong enough 
to carry on without special aid from us. This is 
why we have urged upon them programs of in- 
creased production, trade expansion and tariff 
reduction, so that through world trade they can 
— their dollar earnings and progressively 
reduce their dependence on our aid. 

Yet, at the same time, we find growing up in this 
country an increasing body of restrictive laws 
attempting to further the interests of particular 
American producers by cutting down the imports 
of various foreign goods which can offer com- 
petition in American markets. The so-called 
“cheese” amendment to the Defense Production 
Act—enacted despite a number of existing safe- 
guards—is a striking example of this voces | On 
the one hand we are insisting that our friends 
expand their own world trade; on the other hand 
we seem to be raising new barriers against imports 
from abroad. ‘This poses a very real dilemma for 
our whole foreign policy. 

In my judgment, the first step toward clarifying 
this situation is for a sews public group to 
study this problem and recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress the course we should follow 
in our trade policy. I can think of no group better 
qualified to do this than the Public Advisory 
Board for Mutual Security. Representatives of 
business, labor, agriculture, education, and the 
public at large make up your membership. Both 
major political parties are represented. Many of 
you have held other high positions of public trust. 
From long association with the Marshall Plan and 
now the Mutual Security Program, you are 
familiar with the foreign policy of this country 
and the problems of international relations. 

I want you to consider all aspects of our foreign 
trade policy as coming within the scope of your 
investigation. In particular, I think you should 
examine our tariff policy, with special reference 
to the expiration of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1953; import restrictions, including 
quotas and customs procedures; agricultural pol- 
icies affecting foreign trade; maritime laws and 
regulations concerning carriage of American 
goods; and what to do about the problems of do- 
mestic producers who may be injured by certain 
types of foreign commerce. I would also like to 
have your views on the role of international agen- 
cies in the trade field. 
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It is extremely important that the whole prob- 
lem be examined. The effect of raising a tariff 
to protect a domestic industry, for example, should 
be evaluated in terms of the counter-restrictions 
which are raised against American exports abroad. 
Our tobacco producers know what this kind of 
discrimination can mean, but I am sure that there 
are many others who are not fully aware of it. 
Neither, I feel, have we really thought through the 
full implications of our efforts to prevent the rest 
of the free world from trading with the Iron 
Curtain bloc. Having insisted that these coun- 
tries severely restrict their trade in one direction, 
what can we suggest to replace it? 

These are the kinds of problems which I want 
you to consider. Mr. Gordon Gray made a signifi- 
cant contribution in his study of foreign economic 
policies in 1950. More recently, the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. William S. Paley, has emphasized our 
national dependence on overseas sources of raw 
materials.? Both of these studies, however, were 
concerned primarily with other problems and 
touched rather incidentally upon trade policy. 

In order that your recommendations may have 
the widest possible influence, I believe that you 
should proceed on an independent basis, not sub- 
ordinated in any way to the Government agencies 
concerned. I recognize that the Director for Mu- 
tual Security is, by statute, Chairman of your 
Board. However, Mr. Harriman has suggested, 
and I agree, that he not sit with the Board for 
the purposes of this undertaking. 

I am asking all the departments and agencies 
concerned with trade matters to give you full co- 
operation and whatever assistance you may desire 
in carrying this work forward. 

ery sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 


Export-Import Bank Loans 
South Africa 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington announced on July 11 its 
authorization of a credit of $19.6 million to the 
Electricity Supply Commission of South Africa 
for the expansion of steam electric-power facili- 
ties. The credit will bear interest at the rate of 
4 percent and is repayable over a period of 18% 
years. “This is a strategic materials loan,” Her- 
bert E. Gaston, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bank explained. “Its purpose is to 
enable the Electricity Supply Commission to pro- 
vide the additional electric power needed to op- 
erate uranium-separation plants in connection 
with South African gold mines. The Commis- 
sion’s electric power grid is already fully loaded 


*For excerpts from a digest of volume I prepared by 
the commission, see BULLETIN of July 14, 1952, p. 55. 
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with normal demands for domestic and industrial 
power and is unable to take on service to the 
uranium plants without additional generating 
capacity.” 

he uranium plants were financed earlier by 
pene Bank loans in the amount of $35 
million. 


France 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on June 25 the extension of a 200-million- 
dollar credit to the Republic of France in order 
that France may receive immediately dollar pro- 
ceeds of contracts now being placed in France 
under the Mutual Security Program for military 
supplies and materials to be delivered and paid for 
at later dates. The credit is a general obligation 
of the Republic of France and is further secured 
by contracts being placed by the Department of 
Defense. 

Disbursements under the credit will be limited 
to the dollar amount of contracts placed under the 
Mutual Security Program for the year ending 
June 30, 1952. The credit will bear interest at 
23/, percent. Payments to the bank will be made 
as deliveries are accepted by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the credit will have a final maturity of 
June 30, 1954. 


Logistical Support Agreement 
With Union of South Africa 


Press release 491 dated June 24 


Acting Secretary Bruce and Ambassador G. P. 
Jooste of the Union of South Africa on June 24 
signed an agreement under which the Government 
of the Union of South Africa agrees to pay in dol- 
lars for the logistical support furnished by the 
United States to the South African Air Force 
squadron participating in the United Nations 
collective action in Korea. 

The South African fighter-bomber unit has been 
in combat in Korea since November 1950. The ex- 
ploits of its personnel have resulted in the award 
by the United States Air Force of 28 Distinguished 

lying Crosses, 126 Air Medals, 137 clusters to the 
Air Medal, 2 Silver Stars, 12 Bronze Stars, and 1 
Soldier’s Medal. Their F-51 Mustang strikes 
against the Communist transportation system and 
their front-line close support have been heralded 
by Lt. Gen. O. P. Weyland, Commanding General 
of the Far East Air Force, as “classic examples of 
outstanding airmanship and courage.” General 
Weyland also stated that “Members of Squadron 
No. 2 of the South African Air Force have served 
gallantly and valuably in the cause of the United 
Nations action against the Communists in Ko- 
rea . . . Members of the Far East Air Force are 
proud to have this South African Air Force unit 
on the team. Their motto ‘Upwards and On- 
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wards’ is most descriptive of this outstanding 
squadron.” 

The United States has been providing the South 
African Air Force squadron with materials, facil- 
ities, and services required in Korea. The pres- 
ent agreement formalizes the arrangement under 
which South Africa has already paid the United 
States about 9 million dollars for logistical sup- 
port. Additional payments will be made as 
statements of account are presented by the United 
States. 

At the time arrangements are made for the par- 
ticipation of the forces of the United Nations in 
Korea, it has been the practice of the United States 
to reach an understanding in principle that the 
United States would be reimbursed for the logis- 
tical support provided. Under this procedure, 
the task of working out the detailed agreements 
has not delayed the movement of personnel to 
Korea. The United States is now in the process 
of negotiating agreements with other nations with 
whom agreements have not yet been concluded. 

The text of the agreement with the Government 
of the Union of South Africa follows: 


Agreement Between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Union of South 
Africa Concerning Participation of the Forces of the 
Union of South Africa in United Nations Operations 
in Korea 


This agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America (the executive agent of the United 
Nations Forces in Korea) and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa shall govern relationships in 
matters specified herein for forces furnished by the Union 
of South Africa for the operations under the Commanding 
General of the Armed Forces of the Member States of the 
United Nations in Korea (hereinafter referred to as 
“Commander”) designated by the Government of the 
United States of America pursuant to resolutions of the 
United Nations Security Council of June 25, 1950, June 
27, 1950 and July 7, 1950. 


Article 1. The Government of the United States of 
America agrees to furnish the forces of the Union of 
South Africa with available materials, supplies, services, 
and equipment which the forces of the Union of South 
Africa will require for these operations, and which the 
Government of the Union of South Africa is unable to 
furnish. The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the Union of South Africa will 
maintain accounts of material, supplies, services, and 
equipment furnished by the Government of the United 
States of America to the Government of the Union of 
South Africa, its forces, or its agencies. Reimbursement 
for such materials, supplies, services, and equipment will 
be accomplished by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa upon presentation of statements of account by the 
Government of the United States of America: Such 
payment will be effected by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa in United States dollars. 

Article 2. Pursuant to Article 1, appropriate technical 
and administrative arrangements will be concluded 
between authorized representatives of the Government of 
the United States of America and authorized representa- 
tives of the Government of the Union of South Africa. 

Article 8. Classified items, specialized items, or items 
in short supply furnished to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa by the Government of the United States 
of America will be returned to the Government of the 
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United States of America upon request, as a credit 
against the cost of materials, supplies, and services pre- 
viously furnished. If the Government of the Union of 
South Africa determines at the time of redeployment of 
its forces that materials or supplies received from the 
Government of the United States of America hereunder 
are not desired for retention, such materials or supplies 
may be offered to the Government of the United States 
of America, and, if accepted, their residual value as 
determined by the Government of the United States of 
America will be used as a credit against reimbursement 
for materials, supplies, and services previously furnished, 

Article 4. Each of the parties to this agreement agrees 
not to assert any claim against the other party for injury 
or death of members of its armed forces or for loss, 
damage, or destruction of its property or property of 
members of its armed forces caused in Korea by members 
of the armed forces of the other party. Claims of any 
other government or its nationals against the Government 
or nationals of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa or vice versa shall be a matter for disposition 
between the Government of the Union of South Africa 
and such third government or its nationals. 

Article 5. The Government of the Union of South Africa 
will maintain accounts of materials, supplies, services, 
and equipment furnished by other governments to person- 
nel or agencies of the Union of South Africa, either di- 
rectly or through the Commander. Settlement of any 
claims arising as a result of the furnishing of such ma- 
terials, supplies, services, and equipment to the Union of 
South Africa by such third governments, whether directly 
or through the Commander, shall be a matter for consider- 
ation between such third governments and the Government 
of the Union of South Africa. 

Article 6. If, with the approval of the Commander, per- 
sonnel and agencies of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa use media of exchange other than Korean 
currency in Korea, obligations arising therefrom will be 
a matter for consideration and settlement between the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and the other 
concerned governments. 

Article 7. The Government of the Union of South Africa 
agrees that all orders, directives, and policies of the Com- 
mander issued to the forces of the Union of South Africa 
or its personnel shall be accepted and carried out by them 
as given and that, in the event of disagreement with such 
orders, directives, or policies, formal protest may be pre- 
sented subsequently. 

Article 8. Nothing in this agreement shall be construed 
to affect existing agreements or arrangements between the 
parties for the furnishing of materials, supplies, services, 
or equipment. 

Article 9. This agreement shall come into force upon 
the date of signature thereof, and shall apply to all ma- 
terials, supplies, services, and equipment furnished or 
rendered before, on, or after that date, to all claims 
referred to in Article 4 arising before, on, or after that 
date, and to all technical and administrative arrange- 
ments concluded pursuant to Article 2 before, on, or after 
that date. This agreement shall be deemed to have ter- 
minated when each party has notified the other party 
thereto that financial claims made by the one or the other 
have been adjusted and that no further claims are to be 
made. 

IN WITNESS wHeEReor, the undersigned, being duly au- 
thorized by their respective Governments, have signed 
this agreement. 

Done at Washington in duplicate, this twenty-fourth 
day of June, 1952. 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA: 
Davin Bruce 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA: 
G. P. Joostz 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








United Efforts Speed Migration From Europe 


THIRD SESSION OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 
FOR THE MOVEMENT OF MIGRANTS FROM EUROPE 


by George L. Warren 


The third session of the Provisional Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for the Movement of Mi- 
o- from Europe was held at Washington from 
June 10 through June 13. The representatives of 
the participating governments and international 
organizations were welcomed at the first meeting 
by John D. Hickerson, Assistant Secretary for 
U.N. Affairs. The election of a director, review 
of operations to date, and consideration of plans 
for the balance of 1952 were the important items 
on the agenda. The Committee also agreed to 
consider a Brazilian proposal to explore the pos- 
sibilities of technical assistance and international 
financing with a view to securing a larger volume 
of migration. 

The Migration Committee was established by 15 
governments at Brussels in December 1951 imme- 
diately following the Conference on Migration, 
convened by the Belgian Government at the sug- 
gestion of the United States. The Committee held 
its second session at Geneva in February 1952, 
= 17 governments represented as full mem- 

ers.* 

At the third session, 19 governments were repre- 
sented as members: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Paraguay, Switzerland, the United 
States, and Venezuela. The following additional 
governments participated as observers: Argen- 
tina, Colombia, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 


1 For articles by Mr. Warren on the Brussels Conference 
on Migration and the first and second sessions of the 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 1952, p. 169, and ibid., Apr. 21, 
1952, p. 638. 
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Sweden, and the United Kingdom. There were 
indications at the session that New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Peru, and Sweden will join the Committee 
soon. The Holy See was represented, and ob- 
servers were present from the United Nations, the 
Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refu- 

ees, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 

nternational Labor Organization, the U.N. Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the Council of Europe, and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Voluntary 
agencies interested in migration also participated 
in the session. 

The Executive Committee of the Migration 
Committee, consisting of Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
had originally been convened to meet at Washing- 
ton on June 3. After the notices of the meeting 
had been dispatched from Geneva, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment advised the chairman of the Committee 
that it would be prepared to nominate a candidate 
for the post of director at the next session of the 
Committee. In consequence, the full Committee 
was convened for its third session at Washington 
on June 10. Dr. J. Roberts (Netherlands) was 
elected chairman; Count Giusti del Giardino 
(Italy), first vice-chairman; Fernando Nilo de 
Alvarenga (Brazil), second vice-chairman; H. von 
Trutzschler (Germany), rapporteur. 


Hugh Gibson Elected Director 


At the second meeting of the third session, the 
U.S. representative nominated former U.S. Am- 
bassador Hugh Gibson for election as director of 
the Committee. Mr. Gibson has previously served 
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as American Ambassador to Belgium, as Minister 
to Luxembourg, and as Ambassador to Brazil. He 
has represented the U.S. Government at many 
international conferences and collaborated wit 

Herbert Hoover in important relief activities 
abroad. The nomination was immediately sec- 
onded by the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Germany, and Greece. Mr. Gib- 
son was elected unanimously and accepted the post. 

The deputy director reported that during the 
period F + sae 1 to May 31—38,942 migrants and 
refugees had been moved out of Europe to coun- 
tries of resettlement. Of these 25,326 had come 
from Germany, 7,555 from Austria, 2,228 from the 
Netherlands, and 1,716 from Italy and Trieste. 
The receiving countries were the United States, 
28,423; Australia, 4,621; Canada, 2,068; and 
certain areas of Latin America, 1,559. The 
movement of approximately 12,000 refugees, re- 
sponsibility for which was turned over to the 
Committee on February 1 by the International 
Refugee Organization (Iro), had been virtually 
pone orl by May 21. Included in this group 
were 300 refugees from Shanghai and Hong Kong, 
whose transport was paid for out of a special 
trust fund established with the Committee by Iro. 
Toward the total cost, $2,737,096, of movement of 
these refugees, the Iro has paid $2,284,255 and has 
undertaken to pay the balance of approximately 
$450,000 from further funds to be received during 
its period of liquidation. ‘The Committee has also 
been reimbursed by the U.S. Displaced Persons 
Commission for the movement of German ethnics 
rs the United States under the Displaced Persons 

ct. 

In making his report, the deputy director 
warned that the high rate of movement in the 
first 4 months of the Committee’s operations should 
not be expected to be maintained in the succeeding 
months because anticipated movements from 
naires to Canada and Australia would not 
reach their peaks until late summer. These 
movements have been delayed because of condi- 
tions in the receiving countries beyond the con- 
trol of the Committee. It was anticipated that 
there would be insufficient passengers to utilize 
the ships available to the Committee to the full in 
the succeeding 2 months, whereas the Committee 
might face a shortage of ships to move all the 
traffic available later in the year. This possibility 
may develop also from the fact that the organiza- 
tion of processing services for migrants in Greece 
and Italy has not been completed, and plans of 
the Latin American countries for recruitment in 
1952 in Greece and Italy await finalization. 


Optimism Prevails in Session 


In spite of these observations of the deputy di- 
rector, the Committee remained optimistic that 
the interruption in movement would prove tempo- 
rary, particularly as preparation for future move- 
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ments is already well advanced. The keen 
interest of the emigration and immigration coun- 
tries in the work of the Committee, frequently 
expressed in the discussions, justified the spirit of 
optimism which prevailed throughout the session, 
In this connection, the report that the Netherlands 
would require three full ships from the Committee 
by midsummer for the movement of additional 
migrants to Canada and Australia was reassuring. 
However, the deputy director expressed his judg- 
ment that the total movement for 1952 would be 
nearer to 121,000 than to 137,000, the estimate 
made at the second session of the Committee in 
February. 


Ways and Means Considered 


The financial statements presented for the 
period from February 1 to May 31 showed that 
more than half of the obligatory contributions of 
member governments to the administrative ex- 
penditures had been received in the total of $1,- 
132,328. $5,818,716 had been contributed to the 
operating fund, and $8,295,721 had already been 
received from different governments and organi- 
zations in reimbursement for movements or cred- 
ited to governments for services rendered to the 
Committee. The Mutual Security Act of 1952 au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $9,240,500 to cover 
the U.S. contribution to the Committee for its 
second year. 

On examining the financial statements the Com- 
mittee did not consider that they were presented 
in a form that would be most useful to the member 
governments. To secure improvement in the fu- 
ture presentation of such statements and other- 
wise to advise the Committee and the director on 
financial and budgetary matters, the Committee 
established a Sub-Committee on Finance, com- 

osed of the Governments of Australia, Canada, 

rance, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. The Sub-Committee was also di- 
rected to prepare a revised scale of contributions 
to the administrative expenditures for the second 
year of operation to be presented for the consid- 
eration of the Committee at its fourth session. 
The Sub-Committee held one meeting during the 
third session and made recommendations to the 
full Committee concerning the future presentation 
of financial statements, which were accepted. 

Responding to the initiative of the Brazilian 
representative, the Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the director to confer with other 
international organizations active in the field 
of migration and to report to the Committee at 
its next session the findings and conclusions of 
these organizations with respect to ways and 
means of facilitating migration through technical 
assistance and international financing, which 
might be of significance to the Committee in its 
efforts to achieve greater movement out of Europe. 

On June 11, at the White House, the President 
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welcomed the chiefs of delegations of the member 
governments, the representatives of governments 
participating as observers, and the representatives 
of international and voluntary agencies. The 
President expressed his personal interest in the 
Committee and extended his best wishes for the 
success of the Committee’s efforts. 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons in the Department of State, 
was chief of the U.S. delegation. Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada and Rep. Francis E. Walter 
of Pennsylvania were alternate U.S. representa- 
tives. Representative Walter addressed the Com- 
mittee briefly on June 12. The U.S. delegation 
entertained the representatives of the governments 
and organizations participating in the session at 
a reception on June 10. 

The Committee decided to convene the fourth 
session at Geneva early in October 1952. 


Soviet Propaganda, Not U.S. Press, Is 
Threat to World Peace 


Statement by Walter Kotschnig 
Deputy U.S. Representative in ECOSOC 


U.S./U.N. press release dated June 12 


I have no intention of participating in a gen- 
eral discussion on freedom of information, and 
that for the simple reason that we have had a very 
full discussion of that problem of the report of 
the Subcommission on Freedom of Information 
and a number of related questions in the Social 
Committee. Several days were spent on these 
subjects in the Committee. 

However, since my country has been singled so 
often for special attack, I hope you will allow me 
to say a few words. I will be very much briefer 
than the representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The first conclusion that I think all of us must 
have drawn from his speech is that he was ob- 
viously not interested in the work of the Council. 
He is not interested in whether or not this Coun- 
cil achieves anything in the field of freedom of 
information. What he really wants is a gallery 
to which he can speak; otherwise, why wasn’t his 
speech made in the Committee in order to save the 
time of the Council? What he really has in mind, 
what he is interested in, above all else, is propa- 
ganda and nothing but propaganda. And, we are 
getting tired of it. That is my first conclusion. 

As to the speech itself, the recipe for preparing 
these speeches on the part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and their friends here in this 
Council is very simple. It is like preparing a 
salad. Toss well a heap of assorted clippings 
from Western newspapers, add a dash of Marxist 
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dialectics, and serve with plenty of Russian 
dressing ! 

I am not going to answer in detail. I can as- 
sure the members of the Council of that. I would 
just like to pick out one or two of the more obvious 
untruths that have been inflicted upon this 
Council. 

The American press, for the hundred thou- 
sandth time, has been accused of being a press of 
warmongers, a press that is poisoning the minds 
of millions of people. Everyone knows that in a 
free press like ours, statements may appear which 
might better have been left unpublished, state- 
ments that are irresponsible. However, anyone 
who looks at the tens of thousands of newspapers 
and magazines published in this country will see 
reflected in them one thing above all—and that is 
the passionate desire of the American people for 
peace. No quotations taken from here and there, 
and tossed together into this kind of Russian salad, 
is going to change that fact. 

ne publication was quoted—the name was not 
given but it is a publication that I think was en- 
titled “We Charge Genocide”—which talks about 
alleged conditions in the southern part of this 
country. This publication was described by some 
of the most outstanding Negro leaders in this 
country as a piece of out-and-out Communist 
propaganda and nothing else. 

I am not going to talk about the question of 
newspaper monopolies in the United States, an- 
other pet subject of the Communist representa- 
tives. If we turn around and look at the Soviet 
press, the Soviet media of information, we are 
told, of course, that they have got complete free- 
dom—complete freedom I take it to repeat what- 
ever Stalin and the Politburo tells them to say. 
Far from being free, you have here a press that is 
completely controlled. The Soviet representative 
referred with approval to a New York paper, I 
believe it was the Daily Compass, but there is not 
a paper in the whole of the U.S.S.R. like the 
Daily Compass or other papers that may disagree 
with governmental policies in his country. Not 
aone. You just try and start one of those papers 
and see how quickly you will find yourself in a 
forced labor camp in Siberia. 

We are told their press is full of sweetness and 
light. We are told there is a law against war- 
mongers and that there is no warmongering any- 
where in the Soviet world. Fine!—but what is 
the truth? Gentlemen, whether you read the 
Soviet newspapers, or hear their radio broadcasts, 
or look at their history books you will find that 
the whole world’s history has been rewritten to 
suit the purposes of the Communists in Russia. 
And, it has been rewritten not with the idea of 
spreading sweetness and light but to create mis- 
trust, fear and hatred against the countries of 
the Western World. 
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We also can read. We do not have as easy ac- 
cess to Soviet papers as the Soviets have to our 
papers. They are very careful in controlling what 
may be let out of the country. However, let me 
give a few examples to show you what the Com- 
munist rulers mean by peaceful propaganda in 
the Soviet Union designed to spread truth and to 
create friendly relations among nations. 

Here is one from the New Times of 1946, written 
by a great Russian journalist, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
after his visit to the United States. He says that 
he saw a large billboard in Times Square on which 
was depicted the crucifixion scene, and beneath 
the cross was the caption, “If Christ had been 
crucified today, he would not have asked for water 
but for coca-cola.” Is that truthful reporting 
about the United States? I suppose that it was 
intended to give an idea of the depth of religious 
life in the United States. 

Take another one—“‘The overwhelming major- 
ity of Negro schools in America consist of one 
room. The majority of all these schools have 
only one female school teacher who lectures in all 
the classes. Zhe native Negro language has been 
eliminated from all these schools in America.” 
The italics are mine. 

Or take another one from Pravda, October 21, 
1951. “A specialist has been found to tag all 
American school children. The tags are to state 
the name and address of the child and the number 
of his school. All children are to be numbered 
and registered as if they were already in a con- 
centration camp.” We shall next hear that these 
concentration camps are just outside of New York 
City. “Having terrified the children and poisoned 
infant minds with the thought of death, the in- 
famous warmongers are now trying to create panic 
among adults. A panic which is needed to empty 
the people’s pockets. The whole loathsomeness 
of the American way of life can be judged from 
this example alone.” 

Now, I submit, this is the kind of writing that 
goes on day after day in the Soviet press. It is 
the kind of writing to which, I take it, the dis- 
tinguished representative of the Soviet Union re- 
ferred when he spoke of news designed to create 
better relations among peoples. 

The Soviet Home Radio Service on May 30, 
1952, broadcast that “Up to 111,000 infants, less 
than one year old, die yearly in the United States.” 
It happens we have one of the lowest infant death 
rates in the world, but of course it would not make 
for friendly relations if that kind of fact were 
mentioned in the Soviet press. And then the 
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broadcast continued: “Many working people in 
order to save their children from starvation are 
selling them as slaves.” 

I have a few more quotations, Mr. President 
that are so filthy, so evidently the ravings of 
warped minds, that I do not want to put them 
before the Council. Yet, that kind of sinister 
falsehood is served up to the Soviet people, 
intrinsically a friendly people, day in and day out, 
year after year. 

For what purpose? In order to create peace, 
in order to create understanding among us? 
Obviously not! 

Mr. President, we see the results of that kind of 
propaganda, insistent, pernicious propaganda, 
destructive of any basis for peace. We see the 
results in this very room here. We see the results 
of this at this very table, Mr. President. We see 
the results in the persons of the representatives 
of the Communist countries. Their own thoughts, 
their own ideas of the United States, of the whole 
free world have become completely warped and 
perverted. They have become victims of their 
own propaganda and the very arguments which 
they are putting before this Council are twisted 
and full of lies, and are dripping with hatred. 

I do not think I have to oat anything else, Mr. 
President. I am speaking in sorrow rather than 
in anger when I say that it is Soviet propaganda 
which is the real uet to the peace we want so 
desperately to maintain. 


First Meeting of Pacific Council 


Press release 507 dated June 30 


The Department of State on June 30 announced 
that the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States have agreed that the first 
meeting of the Council, created by the security 
treaty which came into effect on April 29, 1952, 
will be held in Honolulu during the first week of 
August. 

The treaty established a Council, consisting of 
the three Foreign Ministers of the Governments 
concerned, or their deputies, to consider matters 
concerning the implementation of the treaty. It 
is expected that Secretary Acheson, the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, Richard G. Casey, 
and the New Zealand Minister for External Af- 
fairs, T. Clifton Webb, will attend the first meet- 
ing. 

A simultaneous announcement is being made in 
Canberra and Wellington. 
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Planning for the Relief of Famine Emergencies 


Statement by Isador Lubin 


US. Representative in the U.N. Economic and Social Council 


U.S./U.N. press release dated June 27 


It is a matter to which all of us can point with 
some pride that the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies, in cooperation with govern- 
ments and with the various voluntary relief or- 
ganizations, are making progress toward the 
establishment of arrangements by which they can 
come promptly to the aid of populations which 
may suffer famine as a consequence of natural 
catastrophe. We, at this session of the Council, 
have an opportunity to take an important new 
step in this direction. 

A number of actions taken thus far have pre- 
pared the ground. For example, the General 
Assembly, in resolution 202 (II1) of December 8, 
1948, in connection with the problem of food 
wastage, called attention to the need for increasing 
the world’s available supply of food, and called 
for action by governments and by intergovern- 
mental organizations looking to the increase in 
food supply not only through the elimination of 
wastage but also through increased production. 

This Council subsequently put the problem for- 
ward at its thirteenth session, taking note of the 
increasing effectiveness of the work of the Fao 
[Food and Agriculture Organization | toward im- 
proving agricultural production and recommend- 
ing that the Fao keep the food-shortage situation 
under surveillance with a view to making emer- 
gency reports in instances of critical food short- 
ages or famine. The Fao, from the time that it 
was established, has been working at this problem. 
The Sixth Annual Conference of the Fao adopted 
three resolutions. The first imposed on the Di- 
rector General of the Fao the responsibility of 
keeping watch for emergency food shortages and 
famine, investigating the nature of the emer- 
gency, and reporting on the extent of international 
assistance needed. The second provided for the 
convening of a meeting of the Council of the Fao 
and of interested governments in the case of a 
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famine emergency. The third provided for the 
exploration of suitable ways and means of estab- 
lishing an emergency food reserve. In February 
1952 the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
on food and famine, calling upon governments and 
intergovernmental organizations to attack the 
»roblem in a variety of ways. And, now we have 
efore us the excellent study of the Secretary- 
General (E/2220), prepared in response to that 
resolution, discussing procedures for bringing 
about promptly concerted and effective interna- 
tional action in the event of a famine emergency. 
As a background for discussing the appropri- 
ate action for the Council to take in the light of 
that report, it seems useful to make a distinction 
between, on the one hand, the general problem of 
food shortage and undernourishment in the world 
as a whole and, on the other, the particular prob- 
lem of meeting extreme famine emergencies caused 
by natural catastrophes of an unpredictable 
nature. 


The General Problem of Food Shortages 


As concerns the general problem, all of our 
governments—at least all of them cooperating in 
the work of the Fao—are engaged in an all-out 
struggle which must be progressively increased 
in intensity if enough food for all of the people 
of the world is to be produced. Many countries 
have been finding ways of stimulating their agri- 
cultural production. We in the United States 
have been particularly fortunate in recent years 
because nature has cooperated with us in our ef- 
forts in this direction. But other factors have also 
been important in our success. We have main- 
tained price supports as an inducement to pro- 
duction. We have stepped up our research and 


extension work so that our farmers can know of 


*U.N. doc. A/L. 60. 
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the more advanced techniques for maximizing 
agricultural production. We have called upon 
our producers to make a maximum effort to in- 
crease their output. As a result, we have been 
able to increase our agricultural production as a 
whole from 40 percent above its level prior to the 
war. In the same period, in the face of rising 
standards of living and a rapid increase in popu- 
lation, we increased the quantities of food avail- 
able for export. In the year 1951 we exported 
about four times as much food as we did on the 
average during the 5 years just prior to the war. 
Some of this food has been used to respond to the 
needs of populations suffering from famine emer- 
gencies. We hope always to be able to spare some 
of our food when such emergencies arise. 

Under present prospects, given normal weather 
conditions and a sustained market, we may see 
an increase of as much as another 15 or 20 percent 
by 1960. Such an increase would be substantially 
larger than the probable rise in our population 
and would, therefore, provide larger food sup- 
plies for export to the other parts of the world. 

But these favorable figures do not mean that 
victory is in sight in the battle to provide enough 
food for the peoples of the world. On the con- 
trary, most countries have not had as good fortune 
in this matter as we have. As the representa- 
tive of the Fao in this Council informed us, the 

opulation of the world as a whole is growing 
aster than the food supply. Morover, the pro- 
gress of industrialization in a number of im- 
portant food-exporting countries has increased 
domestic utilization of food and decreased the 
quantity available for export. The campaign to 
increase world food production must go on and 
must gain greater and greater momentum if the 
general problem of providing enough food is to 
be saved. 


Factors Limiting Relief Efforts 


But even if we assume its solution, even if our 
food production efforts succeed beyond present 
hopes, the famine emergency problem will still be 
with us. 

At some time, in some places, there will be 
drought or pestilence, or other natural causes of 
crop failure. And when such disaster strikes, the 
peoples of the world will wish to come to the help 
of their suffering fellowmen as far as they can. 
They expect us, who are forging the instruments 
of intergovernmental collaboration in common 
purposes, to establish institutions that will facili- 
tate the relief of populations suffering from 
famine. 

In this connection it might be appropriate if I 
were to say a word more about the Fao action to 
investigate the possibilities of creating an emer- 
gency famine reserve. The Secretariat of the Fao 
was called upon to initiate the study of this prob- 
lem and responded with an slaniathle paper which 
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draws few conclusions but presents a penetrating 
analysis of many of the important problems in- 
volved and suggests a few among many possible 
alternative solutions. A study of the Fao report 
brings out that the problem is greatly aggravated 
by the general world-food-shortage situation to 
which I have just referred at some length. Ata 
time when, as the Fao has told us, many people in 
the world are receiving less than enough food to 
maintain strength and health and when some 
people are, in fact, starving, it is a matter of some 
question at least whether it is justifiable to with- 
hold food from current consumption in order to 
build up a reserve to be held against the possibility 
of future emergency need. Even if it is decided 
to create such a reserve, the Fao report raises the 
question as to how severe the famine circumstances 
must be in order to bring about the release of por- 
tions of the reserve. Unless there is a definite 
answer to this question, the holders of the reserve 
food would find it rapidly disappearing to meet 
the current real needs of undernourished popula- 
tions. In addition, there are many other problems 
raised by the Fao report, as for example: Where 
and how to hold the reserve food so that it is most 
readily available; what commodities to use— 
whether to use surpluses that may appear or to 
make a reserve of a certain ideal composition from 
the point of view of maximum nutritive effective- 
ness in relieving famine conditions—and so on. 

The Council of the Fao, at its session 2 weeks 
ago, decided on the establishment of a working 
party of experts to be provided by five govern- 
ments—two of exporting countries, two of import- 
ing countries, and one of a country having an 
approximate balance in its food trade. This 
working party is to continue the work begun by 
the Fao Secretariat with the idea of producing a 
recommendation as to how best to meet the vari- 
ous problems brought out in the Secretariat study. 

One thing that appears from the Fao discussion, 
as far as it has proceeded, is the need for a care- 
ful review of the circumstances associated with 
efforts to relieve notable famines of recent times. 
It is important that we know what factors have 
limited those efforts. Has it been the lack of food 
supplies available in the world? Has it been the 
lack of international purchasing power available 
to the famine country? Or have some other con- 
ditions limited the provision of adequate relief? 
There is some noteworthy opinion that the im- 
portant limiting factor has been the failure of 
governments and agencies to make the necessary 
advance preparations to act promptly when fam- 
ine conditions become known. 

The fact of the matter is that, to an extraor- 
dinary degree, the people and governments of 
the world—certainly of the free world—are gen- 
erous when disaster strikes a population in an- 
other country. They are more generous after the 
disaster has hit than they are when it is still only 
a future probability. Planning for the relief of 
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U.S., Iranian, Uruguayan Draft Resolution 


U.N. doc. E/L.373/Reyv. 2 
Dated June 27, 1952 


The Economic and Social Council, 

BEING DEEPLY CoNscious of the wish of the peo- 
ples of the United Nations, as expressed in resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and the Conference 
of the Fao, to be prepared to come to the aid of 
people in any country whenever the vagaries of 
nature may visit upon them famine emergencies 
with which their governments are unable to cope, 
RECOGNIZING that such famine emergencies may 
sometimes occur despite every effort to solve the 
continuing problem of world food shortages through 
increases in food production, 
| HAVING BEFORE IT the report (E/2220) prepared 
by the Secretary-General on procedures for inter- 
national action in the event of emergency famines 
arising from natural causes, 

RECOMMENDS: 
1. That governments, inter-governmental organ- 
izations, and voluntary agencies prepare themselves 
to act in concert promptly and effectively in the 
| event of such famine emergencies, and, in particular, 
2. That governments make appropriate advance 
arrangements for the designation of ministries or 
agencies to be responsible for carrying out famine 
relief activities in their territories; this should 
include: (a) the mobilization of local resources, 
(b) liaison with other governments and organiza- 
tions, (c) the co-ordination of the activities of na- 
tional voluntary agencies, (d) the provision of 
transport, direct distribution mechanisms and other 
facilities for delivering available food to famine 
areas, (e) suitable publicity to assure fullest public 
co-operation in local and international relief ac- 


tivities, and (f) the preparation of reports to the 
United Nations, 

8. That governments obtain authority for the 
suspension of customs duties and other barriers to 
the emergency importation of food, 

4. That, in these arrangements, the famine relief 
activities of local and international voluntary 
agencies be given fullest opportunity and encourage- 
ment, and support be given for the establishment 
and co-operation of duly organized voluntary or- 
ganizations such as the national Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies noted in General Assembly 
resolution 55 (I), 

5. That the Fao continue to develop and perfect 
its arrangements to detect famine emergencies as 
early as possible, ascertain their scope and probable 
duration, and advise the Secretary-General 
promptly when international action is needed, and 

6. That the Secretary-General, as circumstances 
may require, arrange for co-ordination of the famine 
emergency relief activities of, and seek the co-op- 
eration of, inter-governmental organizations, gov- 
ernments and voluntary agencies through consulta- 
tion and other appropriate mechanisms, and report 
to the Economic and Social Council on action under 
this resolution, and 

CoMMENDS the Fao for the study, begun by the 
Fao Secretariat and being carried forward by a 
committee of experts set up by the Fao Council, to 
determine whether suitable ways and means can 
be found for establishing an emergency food reserve 
which would increase the ability of the United Na- 
tions to come to the aid of peoples threatened by 
famine emergencies. 








future disaster is an intellectual process based 
upon hypothetical situations. But acting together 
in an existing emergency is an essentially emo- 
tional process. We respond with our hearts to a 
need that is real and actual. But when every- 
body wants to do something about something at 
the same time, without previous arrangement as to 
who is to do what, the very promptness and inten- 
sity of the response may cause confusion and delay 
and inefficiency. 

Such lack of organization sometimes contributes 
to despair in the famine area. A panic situation 
may greatly aggravate the sufferings of the 
affected population. Hence the proposal before 
us that we organize so that the international 
organizations and the governments of the world 
will be ready to work together promptly in a con- 
certed fashion with maximum effectiveness is an 
important step in preparing to deal with famine 
emergencies. There must not only be a ready 
response but there must be pre-arranged channels 
for coordination and liaison and pre-arranged 
mechanisms for alerting the world in time. It is 
to this problem that the Secretary-General ad- 
dressed himself in the paper before us. That 
paper shows a very good understanding of the pro- 
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cedural problems involved. In particular it 
stresses the need for flexibility in the methods 
used under differing circumstances for coordinat- 
ing assistance from governments, intergovern- 
mental organizations, and voluntary agencies. At 
the same time, it makes clear the importance of 
advance arrangements for the assignment of re- 
sponsibility and for coordination and liaison. 

The delegations of Iran and Uruguay and my 
delegation have put before you a resolution (E/L. 
373/Rev. 2) which calls upon governments, inter- 
national organizations, voluntary agencies, and 
the Secretary-General to make the necessary 
arrangements in a flexible but coordinated way. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention one inci- 
dental but not unimportant byproduct of our 
taking this action. Through cooperation in the 
necessary advance arrangements, the agencies in- 
volved—and people everywhere—will have a 
present sense of participation in the world’s 
arrangements for dealing with this age-old prob- 
lem of famine. As one can do only by participa- 
tion, they will realize that the United Nations is 
aware of this famine danger and has taken the 
lead in putting the world in a position to meet 
the danger. 
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Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FORTY-SECOND REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 


MARCH 16-31, 1952! 


U.N. doc. 8/2662 
Transmitted June 13, 1952 


I herewith submit report number 42 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
16-31 March 1952, inclusive. United Nations Command 
communiqués numbers 1205-1220, provide detailed ac- 
counts of these operations. 

Substantive progress was made on agenda item 3, con- 
crete arrangements, through the persistent efforts of 
United Nations Command staff officers. 

The subject of ports of entry was finally resolved when 
the United Nations Command reduced its requirement 
for these complexes from six to five and the Communists 
agreed to the following United Nations Command provi- 
sions: 


A. A port of entry shall include the railheads, airheads 
and seaport facilities associated with and supporting a 
city, and 

B. Rotation and replenishment shall be conducted only 
in the mutually agreed ports of entry. 


Detailed maps of the ports of entry were prepared by 
each side and were exchanged. The following specific 
ports of entry have been prepared: 


A. By the Communists: Sinuiju, Chongjin, Manpojin, 
Hungnam and Sinanju. 

B. By the United Nations Command: Pusan, Inchon, 
Kangnung, Kunsan and Taegu. 


Slight progress was made on the subject of the neutral 
nations inspection teams when the Communists agreed, 
on the staff officers level, that these teams will not be 
authorized to inspect or examine secret designs or char- 
acteristics of combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons 
or ammunition. 

The United Nations Command Representatives have 
brought up repeatedly the problem of neutral nations and 
the previously agreed to principle which stated that the 
neutral nations would be selected on the basis of being 
mutually acceptable to both sides, reiterating their stand 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on June 13. Texts of the 30th, 31st, and 32d re- 
ports appear in the BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1952, p. 266; the 
33d report, ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 34th report, 
ibid., Mar. 17, 1952, p. 480; the 35th report, ibid., Mar. 31, 
1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, ibid., Apr. 14, 1952, 
p. 594; the 38th report, ibid., May 5, 1952, p. 715; the 39th 
report, ibid., May 19, 1952, p. 788; the 40th report, ibid., 
June 23, 1952, p. 998; and the 41st report, ibid., June 30, 
1952, p. 1038. 
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that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is not accept- 
able to the United Nations Command as a neutral nation. 
In each instance the Communist side answered with 
vague generalities. 

There are only two important issues remaining to be 
settled under agenda item 3. United Nations Command 
reports numbers thirty-seven, thirty-eight and forty have 
explained the United Nations Command position on these 
issues, which are: 


A. Agreement to limit airfield construction and 
rehabilitation. 

B. Agreement on the composition of the neutral nation 
inspection teams. 


In discussions on agenda item 4 the United Nations 
Command delegation, realizing that discussions at sub- 
delegation level had reached a point at which progress 
was extremely slow, proposed to the Communists that 
talks revert to staff officer level. It was emphasized by 
the United Nations Command that the respective staffs 
might be able to better explore and clarify the stated 
positions of each side, provided the Communists were sin- 
cerely interested in seeking a fair and honest solution to 
a problem to which they had added unnecessary compli- 
cations. The Communists agreed, and on 16 March staff 
officers’ meetings were convened. 

The initial meetings at the lower level started with 
characteristic Communist stubbornness and ambiguity. 
United Nations Command efforts to crystallize the exact 
meaning of a Communist proposal made in early March, 
on which they apparently placed much importance, pro- 
duced little result. No firm commitments could be secured 
on what they termed a reasonable proposal—that both 
sides should establish the principle of release and re- 
patriation of all Prisoners of War after an armistice is 
realized on the basis of data which have already been 
exchanged concerning the prisoners in the custody of 
both sides. 

The Communists indicated they would negotiate more 
freely and informally if the daily developments of dis- 
cussions were withheld from the press. While the United 
Nations Command had favored prompt and accurate 
reporting of negotiations to all news media in the belief 
that such information was of vital and material interest 
to the world, it accepted the suggestion of a news blackout 
in the interest of eventual agreement. Accordingly, dis- 
cussions were moved to executive sessions, but only after 
it was clearly explained to the press that reports of the 
day-to-day discussions were to be withheld to permit the 
representatives of both sides to express themselves frankly 


without any implication of a commitment prior to the full ' 


development of their respective views. The United Na- 
tions Command gave its assurance to all news reporters 
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that any substantive agreement reached would be an- 
nounced promptly. 

The Communists alleged that, on 16 March at 0135 
hours, a United Nations Command aircraft strafed a 
Prisoner of War camp in the vicinity of Chang-Song, 
wounding at least one British prisoner. An immediate 
investigation by United Nations Command indicated that 
while night intruder aircraft were operating in the area 
at that time, it was impossible to verify the Communist 
claim since no Prisoner of War camp had ever been lo- 
eated in this vicinity, marked or unmarked. 

The United Nations Command made another strong pro- 
test to the Communists over their failure to carry out the 
agreement they made on 24 January to mark every camp 
so as to be identifiable from the air. Further, it appears 
that the locations of war prisoners camps and even their 
total number have been purposely obscured by failure to 
mark them properly and by contradiction as to location so 
as to establish a semi-sanctuary for military installations 
in the immediate area. Of those camps reported by the 
Communists, nine are on or very near main routes vital to 
the Communist supply system. In addition, three un- 
marked camps reported as being in the vicinity of 
Pyongyang have served to deter the United Nations Com- 
mand from normal air action in that area, even though it 
is fully realized the Communists are using this opportunity 
for establishment of a strategic supply point. The Com- 
munists avoided direct queries by the United Nations 
Command as to the marking and adequate night lighting 
of their camps, claiming only that they had marked such 
installations and that the agreement reached by both sides 
did not specifically require camps or their markings to be 
lighted at night. After strong pressure from the United 
Nations Command, the Communists agreed to another 
meeting of representatives of both sides to resolve defi- 
nitely the exact locations of war prisoner camps and the 
identifying markings of each. 

Of those national Red Cross Societies previously invited 
to participate in the joint Red Cross operation to assist 
in the exchange of Prisoners of War, all have replied 
except Greece. Some representatives have already arrived 
in the Far East and notification has been received that 
others will be enroute soon. Detailed planning for the 
training, logistical and administrative support, and for 
field operations of the Red Cross teams is now being 
prepared in co-ordination with United Nations Command 
military agencies which will be involved in the over-all 
use of the joint teams. The enthusiastic support and high 
degree of interest which this project has received has been 
extremely gratifying and holds high promise for its 
success. 

The status of agenda item 5 remains unchanged. The 
United Nations Command delegation is prepared to meet 
with the Communists at staff officer’s level to incorporate 
the agreed article, as quoted in United Nations Command 
report number 40, into the armistice agreement. The 
Communists have not yet requested this meeting. 

Combat action along the battle line continued to be 
minor in nature. Hostile units on the front again directed 
their principal efforts towards turning back United Na- 
tions Command patrols. The majority of the patrols were 
used to provide security for United Nations Command 
main battle positions. Other patrols maintained a con- 
tinuous reconnaissance of enemy positions and activities, 
while patrols of still another category were dispatched 
with the mission of seeking combat with specific enemy 
elements or positions. These latter patrols, through the 
capture of prisoners and by accurately ascertaining enemy 
strengths and dispositions, continued to constitute a pri- 
mary source of front line intelligence. For this same 
purpose, hostile units launched scattered exploratory at- 
tacks against United Nations Command forward positions, 
usually during the hours of darkness, employing small 
units, normally of squad strength. A single unsuccessful 
battalion-size assault constituted the only deviation from 
this pattern of action. Enemy armor failed to participate 
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in the battle action, but hostile units continued to expend 
relatively liberal amounts of artillery and mortar am- 
munition. This expenditure continued to reflect the 
enemy’s strong logistical position, but it failed even to 
approximate the much larger quantities expended by 
United Nations Command elements against hostile targets. 
Front lines, enemy capabilities and enemy dispositions 
along the battle front remained unchanged during the 
period. 

Scattered patrol clashes and enemy probing actions oc- 
curred along the length of the fifty-mile western front 
extending from Hungwang to the vicinity of Chingdong. 
However, enemy interest was centered on the six-mile area 
east of Punji. In addition to numerous patrol clashes, 
the enemy conducted more probing attacks against United 
Nations Command positions in the Punji area than else- 
where on the western front. The Punji area was also 
the site of the enemy’s most aggressive attack, when a 
hostile battalion launched a limited objective thrust 
against forward United Nations Command positions on 
18 March. Although vigorous, the enemy failed to make 
any gains and was forced to retire after three hours of 
fighting. Hostile armor, although not engaging in battle 
action, was evident in the enemy’s rear areas on the west- 
ern front. The enemy thus far has shown little inclina- 
tion to employ his armor in any manner which would ex- 
pose it to United Nations Command fires. 

A similar pattern of patrol clashes and scattered enemy 
probing action typified hostilities on the central and east- 
ern fronts during the period. The majority of the action 
consisted of United Nations Command-initiated patrol 
clashes, the greatest number of which took place in the 
Talchon and Mulguji areas. Enemy artillery and mortar 
fires were heaviest on the eastern front, and again in- 
cluded a sprinkling of propaganda leaflets. Weather did 
not adversely affect ground operations along the battle 
line during the period, although poor visibility occasion- 
ally hampered the effectiveness of light aircraft. 

The enemy’s capability for waging offensive action was 
undiminished during the period. Despite the enemy’s pre- 
paredness there is little evidence to suggest any early 
hostile offensive. The preponderance of hostile activity 
and statements of Prisoners of War continued to reflect 
a defensive attitude without disclosing when this attitude 
may terminate. 

United Nations Command carrier-based aircraft, operat- 
ing in the Sea of Japan, concentrated their attacks on 
vulnerable rail lines along the Korean east coast. Jet and 
conventional fighters and bombers successfully cut rail 
lines in many strategic places and destroyed or damaged 
transportation and supply installations, facilities and 
material. 

United Nations Command carrier aircraft operating in 
the Yellow Sea provided cover and air spot for surface 
units on blockade and anti-invasion stations. They also 
flew offensive strikes and reconnaissance missions as far 
North as Yongyu and Hanchon, into the Chinnampo area 
and Hwanghai Province, and along the North bank of the 
Han River. ; 

Patrol planes conducted daylight reconnaissance mis- 
sions over the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea and the 
Formosa Straits. Day and night patrols and weather 
reconnaissance missions were also conducted for the sur- 
face units. : 

United Nations Command fire support vessels operating 
in support of the United Nations Command ground forces 
successfully attacked many enemy positions, destroying 
or damaging bunkers, gun positions and inflicting casual- 
ties on enemy personnel. 

The Naval blockade continued along the East coast from 
the line of contact to Chongjin. The ports of Wonsan, 
Hungnam and Songjin were kept under siege. Enemy 
shipping was reduced to a minimum and enemy positions 
and transportation facilities were damaged or destroyed. 

A friendly unit, occupying a small island South of Kojo, 
was attacked by an enemy force supported by artillery. 
One enemy junk was captured, another sunk, and two more 
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probably sunk before friendly forces evacuated the island. 

Enemy shore batteries were active on eight days in the 
Wonsan and Hungnam areas. One hit was made on a 
United Nations Command vessel but damage was negligi- 
ble. Return fire from United Nations Command vessels 
succeeded in destroying or damaging several bunkers and 
gun positions. 

United Nations Command surface units manned anti- 
invasion stations along the West coast, from Chinnampo 
to the Han River estuary, in support of the friendly is- 
lands north of the battle lines. During darkness, enemy 
positions and invasion approaches were illuminated and 
signs of enemy activity taken under fire. Daylight mis- 
sions started many fires and inflicted troop casualties. 
Enemy shore batteries were active against friendly islands 
and United Nations Command ships, particularly the mine 
sweepers. The enemy launched an attack against Yong- 
mae-Do by crossing the mud flats at low tide. The attack 
was successfully repulsed by United Nations Command 
—— which illuminated and fired into the attacking 

orce. 

Mine sweepers continued to conduct day and night ex- 
ploratory, clearance and check sweeps. These operations 
were conducted along the East coast to Songjin, and on the 
West Coast to the waters off Chinnampo. The sweepers 
were taken under fire on several occasions but suffered 
no damage or casualties. 

Ships of the amphibious forces lifted personnel, mate- 
rial and supplies to Koje-Do in connection with Prisoners 
of War operations. Naval auxiliary, Military Sea Trans- 
port Service, and Merchant vessels under contract pro- 
vided logistic support to the United Nations Command 
ground, air and naval forces operating in Korea. 

United Nations Command Air Forces, operating in bet- 
ter than normal weather conditions, maintained high 
sortie rates. Minor changes in operations, both by the 
enemy and the United Nations Command, were effected. 

The systematic attacks on the rail lines in northwestern 
Korea were successfully continued during daylight hours. 
The principal rail lines were cut in many places and rolling 
stock was subjected to destruction and damage. 

The identification of two Communist supply installa- 
tions in the forward areas provided the targets for a heavy 
attack by United Nations Command fighter bombers. The 
first installation, near Mulgae-Ri, was continuously at- 
tacked by fighter bombers throughout one day. The sec- 
ond installation, near Hoeyang, was subjected to a similar 
attack. Detailed evaluation of the resultant damage to 
these two installations was impractical because of the 
clever camouflage and wide dispersal of supplies. Many 
secondary explosions were noted by pilots during the at- 
tacks. Photographs, taken after the attacks were com- 
pleted, revealed craters and fire scars where supply dumps 
and buildings had previously been. 

The close air support effort of the United Nations Com- 
mand fighter bombers continued to be effective in support- 
ing United Nations Command ground operations. Many 
bunkers, gun positions and supply buildings were de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

The air-to-air combat between the United Nations Com- 
mand and Communist air forces continued at a high 
rate with a heavy advantage being attained by the United 
Nations Command pilots. A total of 1,069 MIG-15’s 
were sighted on the nine days the Communists were 
active. United Nations Command interceptors succeeded 
in destroying thirteen MIG-15’s and damaging forty-three 
more while suffering the loss of one interceptor and dam- 
age to four more. Of the forty-three MIG-15’s damaged, 
six were probably destroyed. United Nations Command 
fighter bombers, in conducting their attacks against the 
enemy’s rail lines, damaged an additional three MIG-15’s 
while defending themselves from air attacks. The MIG- 
15’s which have excellent performance characteristics at 
high altitudes, were observed on several occasions to be 
flying at lower than normal altitudes, as well as flying in 
smaller formations than previously reported. On three 
occasions the MIG’s were able to evade United Nations 
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Command escort aircraft and attack friendly fighter 
bombers. 

Night intruder aircraft continued to patrol the main 
supply routes throughout North Korea and to attack 
motor vehicles and locomotives when observed. 

United Nations Command medium bombers continued 
to execute night leaflet drops, close air support missions 
and reconnaissance and surveillance flights. In addition, 
missions were conducted against the enemy’s communica- 
tion systems with emphasis being placed on key river 
crossings. 

Aerial reconnaissance units continued to secure infor- 
mation on enemy dispositions, weather, target damage 
and the status of enemy airfields. Special emphasis was 
placed on securing aerial photographs of the Communist 
Prisoners of War camps. In several instances, these mis- 
sions directed friendly aircraft or Naval gun fire against 
transient targets. 

Combat cargo aircraft provided for the aerial resupply 
of many forward installations as well as for the evacua- 
tion to Japan of wounded United Nations Command per- 
sonnel. Air rescue operations continued to provide life 
saving services to all United Nations Command forces and 
personnel, 

The United Nations Command intensified its efforts to 
disseminate news as widely as possible among enemy Sol- 
diers and civilians in North Korea. Although less than 
a third of the Korean people remain under Communist 
occupation, this minority continues to be subjected to 
every Communist device for distortion and suppression 
of the truth. In recent false propaganda allegations that 
the United Nations Command has used bacteriological 
weapons, the Communists, both in and out of Korea, have 
demonstrated once again their characteristic unscrupu- 
lousness by resorting to absolute falsehoods in order to 
hide their own crimes or absolve themselves of responsi- 
bility. United Nations Command radio broadcasts and 
news leaflets are vigorously exposing the Communists 
incompetence and negligence in failing to provide effec- 
tive medical facilities in North Korea. 

The dollar value of supplies and equipment actually 
delivered to Korea in support of the Korea economic aid 
program from 1 July 1950 to 15 March 1952 by the United 
States Government agencies is $227,000,000. This figure 
includes the following: 


A. Supplies and equipment for direct relief and short 
term economic aid under the United Nations Command 
program from United States funds in the amount of ap- 
proximately $101,000,000. 

B. Supplies and equipment procured by Economic Con- 
struction Agency during the period 1 July 1950 to 7 April 
1951 for economic rehabilitation in the amount of 
$26,000,000. 

C. Civilian type supplies and equipment provided by the 
United Nations Command for common military-civilian 
purposes in the approximate amount of $65,000,000. This 
category of supplies is provided as a military necessity, but 
is considered within the framework of Korean economic 
aid since the Korean economy derives considerable benefit 
therefrom. Included in this category are such projects as 
eonstruction and reconstruction of roads and bridges; 
rehabilitation and improvement of ports and harbors; 
rehabilitation of railroads, including construction and 
reconnaissance of bridges and tunnels; provision of rail- 
road rolling stock, coal and operation supplies for the rail- 
road; rehabilitation and improvement of communication 
facilities; and rehabilitation of public utilities such as 
water works, ice plants, electric power system and coal 
mines. 

D. Raw materials provided for support of the Republic 
of Korea Army as a military requirement. These sup- 
plies are considered within the sphere of the Korean eco- 
nomic aid program since the manufacture of end items in 
Korea affects the Korean economy by sustaining industry, 
providing a livelihood for a portion of the civilian popula- 
tion, and reduces the withdrawal of similar items from 
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civilian supplies. It is conservatively estimated that ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 worth of raw materials have been 
delivered to Korea for this purpose. 

The figure of $227,000,000 does not include the dollar 
cost of the following: Purchase of supplies and services in 
Korea; services of United States service troops in re- 
habilitation projects such as are enumerated in paragraph 
C above; power furnished from floating power barges and 
destroyer escorts; movements of refugees by ship, air- 
plane, rail and truck; salaries of all personnel solely en- 
gaged in Korean Economic Aid at all levels. The cost of 
such services is conservatively estimated to be over 
$225,000,000. 

Contributions of supplies and equipment delivered to 
Korea from other United Nations member nations and non- 
governmental agencies are estimated at $19,500,000. 

In summary, the financial statement for civilian relief 
and economic aid to Korea may be stated as follows: Sup- 
plies and equipment from United States Government 
sources: $227,000,000. Services from United States gov- 
ernmental sources: $225,000,000. Total $452,000,000. 
Contributions from United Nations member nations and 
non-governmental agencies: $19,500,000. Total: 1 July 
1950-15 March 1952, $471,500,000. 


Cotton-Cotton Linters Committee 
of IMC To Disband 


On June 24 the Cotton-Cotton Linters Com- 
mittee of the International Materials Conference 
announced that it has decided unanimously to 
recommend to member governments that the Com- 
mittee should automatically terminate its activi- 
ties on September 15, 1952, unless the supply situ- 
ation in cotton or cotton linters had deteriorated 
materially by then. 

The Committee, which held its first meeting 
on March 5, 1951, has had the situation in cotton 
and cotton linters under continuous review since 
that date. It has, however, never found it neces- 
sary to recommend allocation of either of these 
commodities. In March of this year the Com- 
mittee agreed to suspend its activities until Au- 
gust, when the prospects for the next season could 
be appraised. However, reports in May indicated 
that the situation has improved so that supply and 
demand for cotton and cotton linters appear to 
be approximately in balance. The Committee, 
therefore, felt it advisable to review the situation 
now instead of waiting until August. 

In the light of this improved situation the Com- 
mittee decided that it could safely take a decision 
now to end its activities, subject only to the condi- 
tion that, if there were a marked change for the 
worse by the middle of September, the position 
could then be reviewed. Unless this change takes 
place, which is not at the moment expected, there 
will be no more meetings of this Committee. 

Thirteen countries are represented on the Com- 
mittee. They are Belgium (representing Bene- 
lux), Brazil, Canada, France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Peru, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 
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IMC Allocations Announced 
for Third Quarter of 1952 


Tungsten and Molybdenum 


The Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee of the 
International Materials Conference announced on 
July 11 its recommended distribution of tungsten 
and molybdenum for the third calendar quarter 
of 1952.1 The Governments of all 13 countries 
represented on the Committee have accepted the 
recommendations. These countries are Australia, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Japan, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

In accepting the recommendations, the Govern- 
ment of the United States made the condition that 
domestic users of tungsten and molybdenum in 
the United States should be authorized to pur- 
chase the quantity of such materials allocated to 
other countries participating in the International 
Materials Conference and not used by any such 
participating country. In view of this, the Com- 
mittee agreed to make arrangements whereby such 
domestic users in the United States or other 
countries would have the opportunity to purchase 
tungsten or molybdenum allocated to other coun- 
tries participating in the International Materials 
Conference but not used by any such participating 
country. 

Tungsten and molybdenum have been under in- 
ternational plans of distribution since July 1, 
1951. Although availabilities of the two metals 
have been increasing, both continue to be in short 
supply as compared with the requirements of the 
consuming countries. This is especially so when 
the stockpiling requirements of these countries 
are taken into consideration. 

The total free world production of tungsten in 
the third quarter of 1952 is estimated by the Com- 
mittee at 4,690 metric tons metal content, and the 
free world production of molybdenum at 5,650 
metric tons metal content. The above estimate 
of tungsten production shows an increase of about 
30 percent as compared with the actual rate of 
production in the second half of 1951 and more 
than double the rate of production in 1950. 
Molybdenum production as above estimated shows 
an increase of nearly 15 percent as compared with 
actual production in the second half of 1951 and 
over 50 percent above the rate of production in 
1950. On the other hand, the defense and stock- 
piling requirements of the free world are still in 
excess of the production in the case of both metals. 
It is necessary, therefore, that all countries of 
the free world should do their utmost to imple- 
ment the present recommendations for the dis- 
tribution of the metals and give every attention 


1The recommended plans of distribution, labeled tables 
I, Il, and III are not printed here. See IMc press re- 
lease dated July 10. 
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to the measures recommended by the Committee 
for conservation and substitution. 

The plans recommended provide for the dis- 
tribution of the whole free world production of 
tungsten and molybdenum, both in the form of 
ores and concentrates and primary products. Pri- 
mary products are defined, as in the case of pre- 
vious distributions by the Committee, as ferro- 
tungsten, tungsten powder, tungstic acid and 
tungsten salts, and ferro-molybdenum, molybdic 
acid and molybdenum salts, including calcium- 
molybdate and molybdic oxide. Roasted molyb- 
denum concentrates are regarded by the Commit- 
tee as being included in ores and concentrates, as 
in the case of previous distribution plans. 

In framing the recommended plans of distribu- 
tion, the needs of all countries, whether members 
of the Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee or not, 
were carefully considered. The distribution plans 
are now transmitted to all governments, including 
those not represented on the Committee, wherever 
the countries concerned are interested in the ex- 
= or import of tungsten or molybdenum in the 
orm of ores and concentrates or primary prod- 
ucts. All governments are being requested to 
carry out the plans of distribution recommended. 

Of the quantity of 4,690 metric tons metal con- 
tent of tungsten estimated to be produced in the 
third calendar quarter of 1952, the distribution 
plan provides that 4,470.7 metric tons is to be dis- 
tributed in the form of ores and concentrates and 
219.3 metric tons in the form of primary products. 
This latter quantity is distributed, in the first 
instance, in the form of ores and concentrates to 
countries manufacturing this material into the 
primary products. Similarly, of the total esti- 
mated production of 5,650 metric tons metal con- 
tent of molybdenum to be produced in the third 
calendar quarter of 1952, the distribution plan 
provides that 5,391.25 metric tons be distributed in 
the form of ores and concentrates and 258.75 metric 
tons as primary products, this latter quantity also 
being distributed, in the first instance, to coun- 
tries manufacturing primary products from ores 
and concentrates. 

The distribution proposed is set forth in tables 
I and II, showing the distribution of tungsten 
and molybdenum, respectively. These tables ap- 
ply as follows: 

A. The quantities set forth are the share of 
total production in the free world which it is rec- 
ommended that each consuming country named 
shall retain either (a) out of its own domestic pro- 
duction, and/or (6) out of imports in the period 
July 1 to September 30, 1952. 

B. The figures of quantities set forth in the 
columns headed “Export of Primary Products” 
are the additional quantities of ores and concen- 
trates which are assigned to certain countries for 
processing ores and concentrates into primary 
products, on the understanding that these addi- 
tional quantities will, after processing, be re- 
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exported to the countries requiring such products, 
as shown in the column headed “Distribution of 
Primary Products.” 

Table III shows the export and import quotas 
of the two metals derived from the distribu- 
tion shown in tables I and II. The quantities 
shown in table III are the export and import 
quotas of tungsten and molybdenum (ores and 
concentrates only) for the period July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. These quotas correspond with the 
quantities set forth in tables I and II. The import 
quotas include the quantities to be imported for 
processing and reexport as primary products. 

In issuing the above-described plans of distri- 
bution, the Committee braoneiall that existing 
contracts be respected as far as possible. If such 
contracts provide for the sale of tungsten or 
molybdenum to any one importing country in 
excess of the amounts allocated, it is recommended 
that the importing country should divert ship- 
ments to other importing countries which have not 
yet filled their import quotas so far as possible 
without upsetting the original contractual 
arrangements. 

The Committee has also given consideration to 
distribution arrangements for the fourth calen- 
dar quarter of 1952. For the fourth quarter the 
estimated production of tungsten is 4,940 metric 
tons metal content and of molybdenum 5,751 met- 
ric tons. The distribution arrangements for these 
quantities are at present in a formative stage, and 
a further announcement relating to them will 
be made at a later date. 


Primary Copper 


The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee of the In- 
ternational Materials Conference on July 11 an- 
nounced that its member governments have ac- 
cepted its proposals for the allocation of copper 
for the third quarter of 1952.2 Twelve countries 
are represented on the Committee. They are Aus- 
tralia, Belgium (representing Benelux), Canada, 
Chile, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The Committee agreed to make arrangements 
whereby domestic users in the United States or 
in other countries would have the opportunity to 
purchase any copper allocated to other countries 
participating in the International Materials Con- 
ference and not used by any such participating 
country. In accepting the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, the Chilean Government made a res- 
ervation by which, without reference to the 
distribution plan, it may dispose of a limited ton- 
nage of its copper. Notwithstanding this reser- 
vation, the Chilean Government has stated its 
desire to take into account the recommendations 


* For distribution plan, see Imc press release dated July 
10. 
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of the Committee and to duly consider them when- 
ever possible. 

The plan of distribution has been forwarded 
also to the governments of 27 other countries not 
represented on the Committee for which alloca- 
tions have been recommended. 

As in the previous quarter, primary copper only 
(blister and refined) is included in the plan. 
While semifabricated products have not been al- 
located, all exporting countries are asked to con- 
tinue to maintain their exports of such products 
at a level commensurate with their allocation of 
primary metal for civilian consumption, in ac- 
cordance with normal patterns of trade. Also, 
as in previous quarters, all countries are requested 
to continue measures for conservation and end-use 
control. 

The Committee has recommended a plan of dis- 
tribution of 744,290 metric tons of copper in the 
third quarter, as compared to 723,680 metric tons 
for the second quarter. Direct defense needs have 
been given priority. Provision has also been made 
for strategic stock piling by the United States. 


Nickel and Cobalt 


The Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee of the 
International Materials Conference announced on 
July 14 its recommended distribution of nickel and 
cobalt for the third quarter of 1952. The coun- 
tries represented on the Committee are Belgium 
(for Benelux), Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, Norway, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

All of the 11 member governments have accepted 
the plan of distribution for cobalt. The plan for 
nickel has been accepted, with reservations on the 
part of India and under protest by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The Committee agreed to make arrangements 
whereby domestic users in the United States or in 
other countries would have the opportunity to 
purchase any nickel or cobalt allocated to coun- 
tries participating in the International Materials 
Conference and not used by any such participating 
country. 

The plans of distribution have been forwarded 
to all interested governments for implementation. 

As in the first half of 1952, the distribution of 
nickel covers all primary forms of metal and 
oxides. Nickel salts have not been included in 
recommended plans of distribution since Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 

Estimated total availabilities of primary nickel 
and oxides for the third quarter amount to 36,580 
metric tons, in terms of metal content, as against 
35,195 in the second quarter. 

As in the previous allocation period, the Com- 
mittee has accepted a U.S. proposal that the 


*For distribution plan, see IMc press release dated 
July 11. 
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amount of production represented by the Nicaro 
(Cuba) output should be distributed among 
various countries in proportion to their direct de- 
fense programs. 

France has agreed to make available for export 
155 tons of New Caledonian fonte, in terms of 
nickel content, of which 30 tons represent import 
quotas granted in the second quarter which have 
been cancelled by the Committee. Fonte is a di- 
rectly smelted nickel cast iron of about 30 percent 
nickel content. 

The total quantity of cobalt available for dis- 
tribution in the third quarter, in the form of 
primary metal, oxides, and salts, is estimated at 
2.475 metric tons of cobalt content, including a 
carry-over of 100 tons from previous production. 
This compares with 4,413 tons distributed in the 
first half of 1952. 

The Committee is unable to foresee when it will 
be possible to dispense with international distribu- 
tion plans for nickel and cobalt, since increased 
availabilities are inadequate to meet continu- 
ing heavy demands for essential rearmament 
production. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Wheat Council 


On June 30 the Department of State announced 
that the International Wheat Council will con- 
vene its tenth session at London on July 1. Each 
of the 46 member countries may be represented at 
Council sessions by a delegate, an alternate dele- 
gate, and such technical advisers as are necessary. 
The U.S. delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 

Elmer F. Kruse, Assistant Administrator for Commodity 
Operations, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture 

Members 

Anthony R. DeFelice, Office of the Solicitor, Department 
of Agriculture 

Erie Englund, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 

Robert L. Gastineau, Head, Grain Division, Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Earl O. Pollock, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, London 

L. Ingemann Highby, Chief, Food Branch, Agricultural 
Products Staff, Office of International Materials 
Policy, Department of State 


The Council was created by an International 
Wheat Agreement signed at Washington on 
March 23, 1949. The purpose of the agreement, 
which expires in 1953, is to overcome the hardship 
resulting from surpluses and shortages of wheat 
by assuring supplies to importing countries and 
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markets to exporting countries at fair and stable 
prices. 

At its forthcoming session, the Council will give 
detailed consideration to amendments required to 
make renewal of the agreement generally accept- 
able to all the member countries. In this connec- 
tion the Council will review a progress report by 
its Recommendations Committee, established at 
the eighth session (London, May 1952), on the 
study of questions related to price structures and 
drafting problems. The Council will also decide 
on the site for its eleventh session, tentatively 
scheduled for January 1953, which will be con- 
vened for the primary purpose of considering 
further the extension of the wheat agreement. 


Rules of the Air and Air Traffic 
Services Committee (ICAO) 


On June 30 the Department of State announced 
that the fourth special meeting of the Rules of 
the Air and Air Traffic Services Committee, Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean Region, of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) will convene 
at the Icao regional office at Paris on June 30, 1952. 
The United States is included in the list of Icao 
member states invited since it operates extensive 
air services in this region. The U.S. delegation is 
as follows: 


Chairman 


Hugh H. McFarlane, Regional Icao Representative, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 


Advisers 


G. C. Johnson, Lt. Col., U.S.A.F., Flight Division, Director 
of Operations, Headquarters U.S.A.F. 


James L. Kinney, Representative Flight Operations Icao, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 


The third European-Mediterranean Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting recommended that this 
conference be convened to complete the develop- 
ment of an airways system for the European- 
Mediterranean region. The conference will there- 
fore review the progress in the implementation 
of an integrated, controlled airways plan for the 
region as developed by the Icao Rules of the Air 
and Air Traffic Services Committee, which recom- 
mended that the plan be put into effect not later 
than September 1, 1952. The plan includes pro- 
vision for the development of a uniform system 
of control over military and civilian air traffic. 

Delegates to the conference will also discuss 
common air-traffic-control instructions and in- 
flight procedures for use in the European-Med- 
iterranean region; the development of an airways 
designator system; and simplified air-traffic-serv- 
ices procedures for aircraft over-flying the region 
at levels higher than those dealt with in the con- 
trolled airways plan. 
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Renegotiation of Telegraphic 
and Exchange Rates 


Press release 524 dated July 2 


On July 9, 1952, representatives of the United 
States, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United Kingdom will 
convene at London to discuss a renegotiation of 
the telegraphic rates and exchange rates estab- 
lished by a telecommunications agreement signed 
at London in 1949 which superseded a similar 
agreement signed at Bermuda in 1945. The 
United States will be represented by: 


Chairman 

Edward M. Webster, Commissioner, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 

Vice Chairman 

T. H. E. Nesbitt, Assistant Chief, Telecommunications 
Policy Staff, Department of State 


Members 
William H. J. McIntyre, Telecommunications Attaché, 
American Embassy, London 
Jack Werner, Chief, Common Carrier Branch, Federal 
Communications Commission 
Marion Woodward, Chief, International Division, Com- 
mon Carrier Branch, Federal Communications 
Commission 
It is also anticipated that Ronald Egan, Euro- 
pean representative of Western Union; John 
Hartman, assistant vice president, American Cable 
and Radio Corporation; Albert Alfred Hennings, 
superintendent of tariffs, American Cable and 
Radio Corporation; K. Bruce Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent, Western Union Telegraph Company; and 
Edwin Peterson, manager, Traffic Bureau, RCA 
Communications, Inc., will be present in the in- 
terests of their several operating companies. 
The Bermuda Agreement of 1945 placed ceil- 
ings on certain rates to be charged between the 
United States and the Commonwealth countries 
and fixed the rate of exchange for the settlement 
of accounts. In addition, it provided for certain 
direct radio circuits, to the great advantage of 
the United States communications industry as a 
whole, and sct certain terminal transit and press 
rates. This agreement was revised at London in 
1949 at the request of the United States, which 
had found that the ceiling rates originally agreed 
to were too low to permit charges that would 
bring U.S. carriers a fair return. Following the 
London revision, which equalized the effects of the 
rate structure, the devaluation of the pound ster- 
ling adversely affected a number of American 
companies. It is hoped that the negotiations dur- 
ing the forthcoming conference will remove the 
penalties on American companies resulting from 
the present rates of exchange. 
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U.S. Participation in the United Nations 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS! 


I transmit herewith, pursuant to the United 
Nations Participation Act, a report on the work of 
the United States in the United Nations during 
1951. 

This will be my last report, as President, to the 
Congress on our participation in the United 
Nations. 

I have dedicated my seven years as President of 
the United States to working for world peace. 
That has been my paramount aim since becoming 
President. The first order I issued after being 
sworn into office on April 12, 1945, was that the 
United States should carry out its plan to partici- 
pate in the United Nations Conference, which met 
on April 25 in San Francisco. Since that time 
the United Nations has been the mainstay of our 
work to build a peaceful and decent world. 

During these years the United Nations has faced 
many trials and difficulties. In 1945 there were 
high hopes that this partnership of nations would 
quickly lead to permanent peace and the advance- 
ment of the general welfare of the nations. But 
these hopes have been dimmed by the conflicts of 
the succeeding years and by the hostile attitude of 
the Soviet Union. As a result, voices have been 
raised, questioning the value for us of the United 
Nations and the need for maintaining it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties and 
discouragements, the United Nations remains the 
best means available to our generation for achiev- 
ing peace for the community of nations. The 
United Nations, in this respect, is vital to our fu- 
ture as a free people. In this message I want to 
explain why this is true and to sum up a few of the 
reasons why we should continue to support the 
United Nations in this dangerous period in the 
history of mankind. 


1Included in Department of State publication 4583, 
United States Participation in the United Nations, Re- 
port by the President to the Congress for the Year 1951, 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 65¢ 
(paper). Also contained in H. doc. 449, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
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The need for a world organization of nations 
should have been made clear to us by the First 
World War. But President Wilson’s pioneering 
efforts to organize world peace through the League 
of Nations were thwarted by some Americans who 
still thought we could turn back the clock of his- 
tory. We had to pay a terrible price for that kind 
of narrow thinking in the Second World War. 

Our victory over the Axis gave us another 
chance to work with the other nations in a united 
effort to prevent war. This time we assumed our 
responsibilities and took part in launching a far 
stronger world organization for peace. 

In the United Nations we have pledged our sup- 
port to the basic principles of sovereign equality, 
mutual respect among nations, and justice and 
morality in international affairs. By the Charter 
all United Nations members are bound to settle 
their disputes peacefully rather than by the use 
of force. They pledge themselves to take common 
action against root causes of unrest and war, and 
to promote the common interests of the nations 
in peace, security, and general well-being. 

These principles are not new in the world, but 
they are the only sure foundation for lasting 
peace. Centuries of history have made it clear 
that peace cannot be maintained for long unless 
there is an international organization to embody 
these principles and put them into effect. 

The United Nations provides a world-wide 
forum in which those principles can be applied 
to international affairs. In the General Assembly 
all member nations have to stand up and be 
counted on issues which directly involve the peace 
of the world. In the United Nations no country 
can escape the judgment of mankind. This is 
the first and greatest weapon against aggression 
and international immorality. It is the greatest 
strength of the United Nations. And because we, 
as a Nation, sincerely desire to establish the rule 
of international justice, this is a precious instru- 
ment, a great asset, that we should constantly seek 
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to reinforce, that we should never ignore or cast 
away. 

This great moral value of the United Nations 
has been clearly demonstrated with respect to the 
conduct of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet leaders have been dominated by their 
doctrines of communism, by the concept of the 
use of force, unchecked by ethical considerations. 
This concept has led the Kremlin into a course 
of international conduct, which threatens the 
peace of the world. By stirring up class warfare, 
subverting free governments, and employing lies, 
intimidation, and conquest, the Soviet Union has 
pursued a policy of extending its control without 
regard to the sovereignty of other nations or re- 
spect for their rights. 

This policy might have been irresistible if it 
had not been clearly and decisively brought to the 
bar of world opinion in the United Nations. 

The proceedings of the United Nations, time 
and time again, have proclaimed to the world that 
the Soviets have not lived up to the principles of 
liberty, morality, justice, and peace to which they 
profess to subscribe. Through the United Na- 
tions the international conscience has relentlessly 
exposed and sternly resisted the attempts of the 
Kremlin to impose a rule of force upon the peace- 
loving nations of the world. 

This process has strengthened freedom. It has 
given courage to the faint-hearted, who might 
otherwise have yielded to the forces of commu- 
nism. It has presented the truth to those who 
might have been deceived by Communist propa- 
ganda. And, as a result, the principles of inter- 
national justice, of freedom and mutual respect, 
still exercise a far greater sway over the minds of 
men than the false beliefs of communism. 

By itself, of course, this moral function of the 
United Nations would not be enough. The collec- 
tive conscience of the world is not enough to repel 
aggression and establish order. We have learned 
that moral judgments must be supported by force 
to be effective. This is why we went into Korea. 
We were right in what we did in Korea in June 
1950; we are right in holding firm against ag- 
gression there now. 

Korea might have been the end of the United 
Nations. When the aggression began, the free 
nations might have yielded their principles and 
followed the dreary road of appeasement that, in 
the past, had led from Manchuria to Munich and 
then to World War II. But Korea had the op- 

osite effect. When the Communist aggressors 

rutally violated the Republic of Korea, the 
United Nations acted with unprecedented speed 
and rallied the international conscience to meet 
the challenge. And, with our country proudly in 
the lead, the free nations went into the conflict 
against aggression. 

It is profoundly heartening to remember that 
far-off Ethiopia, which had been one of the first 
victims of the fatal policy of the 1930’s, sent troops 
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to fight in Korea. The free nations now under- 
stand that nobody can be safe anywhere unless 
all free nations band together to resist aggression 
the first time it occurs. 

In Korea the United Nations forces have re- 
pelled Communist aggression, they have forced 
the aggressors to abandon their objectives and 
negotiate for an armistice, and they have demon- 
strated that the course of conquest is mortally 
dangerous. The success of the United Nations in 
repelling the attack in Korea has given the free 
world time to build its defensive strength against 
Communist aggression. 

We are working to strengthen the United Na- 
tions by building up a security system in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the Charter that wil] 
protect the community of nations against aggres- 
sion from any source. We are working, in im- 
portant regions of the world, to build the pillars 
of this collective strength through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the Rio treaty, and the 
security treaties in the Pacific. All this is being 
done under the Charter as a means of fulfilling the 
United Nations purpose of maintaining world 
peace. The progress we have made since the 
Korean aggression started has now begun to tip 
the scales toward real security for ourselves and 
all other peace-loving peoples. 

Such measures are necessary to meet the present 
threat of aggression. But we cannot admit that 
mankind must suffer forever under the burden of 
armaments and the tensions of greatly enlarged 
defense programs. We must try in every way not 
only to settle differences peaceably but also to 
lighten the load of defense preparations. In this 
task the United Nations is the most important if 
not the only avenue of progress. 

On October 24, 1950, in an address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, I outlined 
the principles which must guide disarmament. 
This was followed up by concrete proposals, which 
were presented at the 1951 session of the General 
Assembly in Paris. These proposals involved a 
world census of armaments, a reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, and the elimination of 
weapons of mass destruction, all under a foolproof 
system of inspection. The Disarmament Com- 
mission of the United Nations is now discussing 
these proposals, and if they are adopted they will 
not only enhance world security but also free vast 
energies and resources of the world for construc- 
tiveends. This program of disarmament offers a 
way out of the conflict of our times. If the Soviet 
Union will accept it in good faith, it will be pos- 
sible to go forward at the same time to reconcile 
other conflicting national interests under the 
principles of international morality. 

These disarmament proposals emphasize anew 
that our objective is world peace. We hope that 
the day will come when the Soviet Union, seeing 
that it cannot make aggression and subversion 
work, will modify its policies so that all nations 
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can live together peacefully in the same world. 
Therefore we must continue to test Soviet willing- 
ness to take tangible steps toward easing interna- 
tional tensions. We must continue to keep the 
door open in the United Nations for the Soviet 
Union to join the great majority of countries on 
the road to peace. 

Among the nations of the free world, the United 
Nations performs the valuable function of settling 
disputes and terminating conflict. It has been 
notably successful in localizing and diminishing 
dangerous situations which might otherwise have 
torn the free world apart and paved the way for 
Communist expansion. In Indonesia, Palestine, 
and Kashmir the United Nations stopped serious 
fighting and persuaded the combatants to take 
steps toward a peaceful settlement of their differ- 
ences. In many other cases the United Nations 
has prevented disputes from erupting into 
violence. 

We must remember that the challenge of inter- 
national lawlessness is not only military but also 
political and economic. The United Nations is 
helping dependent peoples to move toward greater 
freedom. The United Nations is taking measures 
to promote extensive international progress in 
such fields as agriculture, communication and 
transportation, education, health, and _ living 
standards. Its technical assistance programs and 
our own Point Four activities are providing 
dramatic examples of tangible accomplishments 
at relatively little cost. The United Nations in 
this way is helping to build healthier societies, 
which in the long run are the best defense against 
communism and the best guaranty of peace. 

During the past seven years our work in United 
Nations has been carried out on a strictly nonpar- 
tisan basis. Able men and women from both po- 
litical parties and both Houses of Congress have 
represented this country in the General Assembly. 
Nevertheless partisan attacks have been made on 
the United Nations. Some of these attacks are 
made in a spirit of impatience that can only lead 
to the holocaust of world-wide war. Most of those 
who urge us to “go it alone” are blind to the fact 
that such a course would destroy the solid progress 
toward world peace which the United Nations has 
made in the past seven years. I am confident that 
the American people will reject these voices of 
despair. We can win peace, but we cannot win it 
alone. And, above all, we cannot win it by force 
alone. We can win the peace only by continuing 
to work for international justice and morality 
through the United Nations. 


Tue Wuirte Hovss, 
July 3, 1952. 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
White House press release dated July 3 


I have sent up to Congress today a report on this 
country’s activities in the United Nations during 
the last year. 

As I said in my letter of transmittal, I believe 
the United Nations is the mainstay of our work 
to build a peaceful and decent world. I think 
the United Nations is vital to our future as a free 
nation. I am sure that the great majority of the 
people of the United States, regardless of political 
party, support the United Nations. 

I have asked Mrs. Roosevelt to talk about the 
United Nations at the Democratic National Con- 
vention, and she has kindly consented to do so. 
I made this request because Mrs. Roosevelt has 
rendered a great service to her country in her 
work at the United Nations and because I want 
everyone to appreciate clearly what the United 
Nations means to us. 
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Appointment of Officers 


John Durnford Jernegan as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs, effective July 1, 1952. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 4-12, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

No. Date Subject 

491 6/24 S. African air force agreement 

503 6/27 Allison: U.S. and the Far East 

507 6/30 Pacific Council meeting 

512 6/30 IcaAo regional meeting 

514 6/30 International Wheat Council 

521 7/1 Jernegan: Deputy Assistant Secretary 
_524 7/2 _ Telecommunications talks 

5384 7/4 





Acheson: Democratic process (ex- 
cerpts) 
5385 7/4 Acheson: U.S.-Brazilian principles 
*536 7/5 VOA coverage of conventions 
5387 7/7 Acheson: Creation of collective 
strength 
*5388 7/7 “Clinicar”’ on exhibit 
*539 7/8 Development in Paraguayan town 
7540 7/9 Hayes to Afghanistan (rewrite) 
541 7/9 Carl Schurz award 
1542 7/10 American studies conference 
543 7/10 Reply to Soviet note of May 24 
*544 7/11 Australian letter on Coral Sea Battle 
*545 7/11 VOA inaugurates digest report 
*546 7/11 Exchange of persons 
547 7/11 Visit to U.S. of Prince Faisal 
7548 7/12 Pan Am. geography consultation 


+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
*Not printed. 
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